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GLANCING BEHIND IN FEAR, MRS. POLINI SAW THE AUTOMOBILE AND GASPED 


NE evening to- 
ward the end of 
Cousin Sally’s 


epoch - making visit in 
Libertyville her hostess, 
Elizabeth Joyce, came to an im- 
portant decision. ‘‘Every girl in 
Libertyville has had something for 
Sally, and she is going on Monday. 
Haven’t we just got to have a final 
party 97? 






very thing —the 
only thing! The 

Mrs. Joyce thought so. It had been girls will love it !”’ 
on her mind all the week. ‘‘We must] What gypsies were to other places the Polinis 
have everyone here for a last reunion | were to Libertyville—a swarthy, beetle-browed 
with Sally,’’ she said at once. family of foreign extraction whose talents were 

‘* And it can’t be too small,’’ said | as various as they were picturesque. Old Polini 
Elizabeth. ‘‘It will have to be a-party | himself was the town umbrella mender and 
—a real, regular party—you know what | tinker, a fantastic person who went about ring- 
I mean —’’ | ing a bell and making strange noises in the 

‘*Know!’’ echoed Bob jocosely. ‘‘Of | Italian tongue. His son was an organ grinder 
course we know! Borrowed spoons, | who in the past splendors of his profession, as 
curtain stretchers in the study, brother | Janey would tell you in a respectful whisper, 
running out the back gate on errands, | had had a live monkey. His daughter was a 
and father —’’ | rare being who could dance, play the zither and 

‘*Father,’? put in Mr. Joyce from | make Armenian lace with equal charm. Two 
behind his newspaper, ‘‘lunching like | younger Polinis of budding vocal promise at- 
a tramp in the grape arbor !’’ | tended the village school and carried an element 

At the picture the whole family | of the picturesque into every classroom in which 
rocked with laughter. they appeared. 

‘* And don’t you dare go and get| But splendid as were the gifts of the children, 
the measles, either!’’ cried Elizabeth, | they were as nothing to the gifts of Mrs. Polini 
waving a threatening finger at Janey, | herself, a laundry worker by profession, who 
whose interest in the increasing num- | could read palms with a detail and finish that 
ber of her friends aftlicted with that | made her fortune at the Libertyville church 
disease was rapidly becoming more/| socials. She was dark and dramatic-looking ; 
than her family could bear. mystery was in her gesture and rings were in 

‘*Just in our room alone there are| her ears. And it was well known that for a 
four,’’ said Janey, with pride. consideration Mrs. Polini would be only too 

‘*Well, don’t you be the fifth,’’ said | delighted to appear in full costume. 
her sister, smiling. ‘*But how shall we go about getting her?’’ 

‘*Though of course, ’’ interposed Bob, | asked Elizabeth. 

‘twe have no real objection to your; Mrs. Joyce deliberated. ‘‘I shall write her a 
being the sixth or the seventh. Just! note asking her to come and see me, and you 
let us pull off this party and then go/can take it round when you go to see Delia 
as far as you like.’’ about the refreshments. ’’ 

‘* At least twenty will have to be; ‘‘Isn’t one of the boys in your room at 
asked,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘And every | school?’’ asked Elizabeth of Janey. 
evening till Sally goes is taken. So| Anxious to serve so magnificent a cause, 
there’s only Friday afternoon left.’’ | Janey chirped up, ‘‘No, they’re both in the 
She sighed. ‘‘A luncheon would have | seventh, but I could hand it to them at recess. ’’ 
to be too small, and everyone is sick} At the sound of the school gong the next 
and tired of the common things. ’’ morning Janey entered upon a double bom- 

But Elizabeth’s mother was an in- | bardment—an examination in geography and 
genious person, and at this juncture she | another in spelling. But she had come fresh 
had a thought. ‘‘Well, then, why not| from a conversational breakfast table filled 
have Mrs. Polini in to read palms?” | thrillingly with allusions to the party, and, 
she said, after a moment. ‘*With re-| moreover, in her satchel there was a note of 
freshments at half past four —’’ immense social importance burning to be deliv- 

Elizabeth sprang up. ‘‘ Wonderful | ered. It was hard to sit numbly at a school 
mother !’’ she cried, hugging her. ‘‘The | desk and summon her thoughts from that 
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delightful chaos 
to such drab facts 
as the capital of 
Maine, the largest manufacturing city in 
Nicaragua, the population, climate and chief 
products of Chile, the number of s’s in ‘‘as- 
severate’’ and of 1’s in ‘‘auxiliary.’’ 

Reflectively chewing the rubber of her pencil, 
Janey glanced round at the ranks already de- 
pleted by measles and, seeing the four empty 
places, sighed with envy. 

What were measles but a pleasing, a humane, 
interruption? She thought of her friend, 
Emmy Wilcox, as she had once seen her in 
the full triumph of chicken pox, seated grandly 












got it, and Ceesar’s gone 
home to get it if he 
can. ”? 

In a moment the 
busy kitchen was in an 
uproar of inquiry. Was she sure 
that it was measles? Janey was 

positive. Had she not counted when 

Miss Hempel said measles, and had 

it not made nine cases, four just in 

her room? 

‘**So that settles the party !’’ added 
Janey, cheerlessly nibbling almonds. 
‘*Gabriel’s got it now, and if —’’ 

** Settles it !’’ broke in Elizabeth. 
‘*With everyone invited? Are you 
crazy, you and your old measles? Of 
course it isn’t settled ! And the question 
is—now what?’’ ; 

It was too much for the overwrought 
Elizabeth. In an outburst of disappoint- 
ment she ran over and cried silently 
into the roller towel, while Sally alter- 
nately turned almonds and comforted 


in an easy-chair by the window, with a cush- | her. 


ion at her head, the puppy at her feet and 
pop corn at her elbow, and flanked by hovering 
sisters, brothers, parents—and all with no 
apparent diminishing of her school average. 
Here was food for thought, and the examina- 
tion became more and more difficult. 

Finally recess time arrived, and with it 
the bell sounded. Janey wrote her name at the 
end of two examination papers that she dared 
not read over and then proceeded to the real 
business of the day — that of finding one of 
the black-eyed Polinis among the ranks now 
spilling out of the building into the school 
yard. 

Neither was in sight, and Janey nervously 
sought Miss Hempel, their teacher. From her 
she learned with a start of dismay not untinc- 
tured with elation that Gabriel was detained 
at home by measles and that Cesar, by way of 
precaution, had been sent home. 

Janey reddened with excitement. Here was 
achievement. Nine cases now: in the school, 
she computed hurriedly, ten if Cesar got it, 
and of course he would —four in her room 
alone! The instant school was out, Janey 
started off, running all the way home with the 
fateful news. 

The most pleasingly pungent of aromas 
greeted her in the front hall. Following her 
nose, she found her mother, with Sally and 
Elizabeth, all aproned to their ears, in the 
kitchen, busily engaged in browning almonds. 

‘*Well, what do you think!’’ said Janey, en- 
tering dramatically and waving the undelivered 


letter. ‘‘ The Polinis have got measles! Gabriel’s | 





‘*Well, well,’ commented Mrs. Joyce, 
‘* shall we permit a Polini, however 
gifted, to ruin our dispositions and our 
party? We will think up something 
else, of course. ’’ 

But it was hard to think up some- 
thing else, and Elizabeth’s heart had 
been set on the lost Polini. 

‘‘What’s the matter with London 
Bridge?’’ said Bob, trying to win back 
her smile. ‘‘ And there’s always Oats 
and Beans and Barley Grow.’’ 

Elizabeth did smile, —she never could 
resist Bob, —but the next morning the 
matter was still unsettled. And posi- 
tively, said the young hostess, she 
could not and would not ask those girls 
to do the same old things that were 
done at every party. < 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said her mother in her 
amusing way, ‘‘if we don’t think up 
something better, we will simply be- 
come fashionable overnight and call it 
a tea and ask every girl in the room 
to assist.’ 

‘*But if we could just have had some- 
thing original !’’ said Elizabeth. 

Her father laughed. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, 
remembering the racket of other parties 
that had penetrated even to his quiet up- 
stairs study, ‘‘it occurs to me that when 
the tongues of some twenty girls are in 
conjunction entertainment is superflu- 
ous—even, I should say, intrusive.’’ 

It was the day after examination and 
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a school holiday. Preparations for the party | be nice. They had got Delia for the day, and! Everything was in a state of the most con- 


‘ ‘ 
were in that state of feverishness usual to | 


the day before. Janey, having no lessons to | 
get, no new cases of measles to compute, was | 
pressed into willing service and went back 
and forth to town delivering messages, making | 
purchases and carrying parcels like a happy | 
little ferryboat. If now and then the thought | 
of those two examinations and the school 
average came before her mind like the hooded 
figure of doom, she banished it promptly. It 
was enough to have Elizabeth upset. Her | 
sister’s disappointment hung heavily upon the 
affectionate Janey. If only Mrs. Polini could | 
have come, she thought for the hundredth 
time, even at the price of canceling those 
family measles and thus lowering a proud | 
average! | 

Just before noon, as she was leaving a 
stationery store with a pareel of red ‘crape 
paper, a new thought took possession of her 
mind. Perhaps Miss Polini could tell fortunes 
—perhaps in some way she could come. No 
extreme of accomplishment, she felt, would 
be impossible to one who performed upon the | 
zither. Perhaps the Polini family even had a | 
friend who could read palms; the friends of 
such people naturally must be persons of strik- 
ing genius. 

At that moment Janey looked up and caught 
the familiar outline of a shawled head bent 
above a banana stand half a block away; that | 
head belonged indeed to no less a person than 
Mrs. Polini herself! And the letter right here 
in Janey’s own pocket! 

‘“‘What luck!’’ she cried, starting off on a 
run. 

Hearing her name called, the gifted Mrs. 
Polini, skulking timorously beneath her shawl, 
turned and beheld some one advancing upon 
her at full speed and waving—threatening her, 
even—with a paper. With one terrified thought 
of the quarantine that she had broken by 
coming out this morning, Mrs. Polini made a 
quick flank movement into a side street and 
fled. In vain Janey, in her young soprano voice, 
called out assurance to her. Mrs. Polini was 
disappearing with the feet of one who feared 
the police ! 

At that instant a motor car veered round the 
corner. From it a tall gentleman in tweeds 
looked out to observe his new friend, Janey 
Joyce, racing impulsively up the street in pur- 





suit of a mysterious shawled figure at which | 


she was waving a white envelope. Whatever 
it was that his young friend was so deter- 
mined to deliver, Mr. Dana, the celebrated 
novelist from New York and nephew of the 
fashionable Mrs. Briggs Dana of Libertyville, 
felt impelled to see that she should deliver it. 
With a great snort the car leaped toward the 
curb, and Janey turned in her chase to find no 
less august a person than the author of The 
Hermit’s Spectacles and of Admirable Andrew 
signaling her from a motor car. 

‘*Get inl’? he shouted. ‘‘Hurry—we’ll catch 
her yet!’? 

Janey scrambled in and literally fell into her 
seat. The car gave one magnificent lunge for- 
ward, and away they went. At the very mo- 
ment that the fleeing Italian woman turned in 
at her own gate, they overtook her. Glancing 
behind in fear, Mrs. Polini saw the automobile 
and gasped. In another moment she had sped 
headlong up the steps and slammed between 
herself and her pursuers a dingy front door 
upon which a large sign announced that 
measles were within and that you entered at 
your peril. 

‘*Well, that’s cool,’’ said the baffled Mr. 
Dana, turning to Janey. ‘‘What is it you have 
for her—a letter?’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Elizabeth is going to have a 
party to-morrow afternoon, and we —’’ 

‘“*Ah!’? he interrupted. ‘‘An invitation! So 
that’s it! Well, I never saw a more reluctant 
guest. Her manners are disgraceful. Shall I 
walk up and hand it in through the measles?’’ 

‘*Tt’s no use. You see, she’s afraid to leave. 
And we’d probably catch it. And we have nine 


* gases in our school—four —’’ 


Mr. Dana smiled. ‘‘Then suppose we move 
on,’’ he suggested. 

Sitting back in glory on her cushions, Janey 
assented. 

‘““The guest of honor, I should judge,’’ 
said Mr. Dana, returning to the subject of 
the Italian woman, ‘‘some important social 
lion —’’ 

‘*No, not that; a woman who can read your 
fortune on your palm. We wanted to get her 
for the party.’’ Whereupon Miss Joyce brought 
into admiring view the entire history of the 
Polini family, their talents, their zither, their 
monkey. ‘‘ They are a very, very smart family, ’’ 
she concluded. 

‘*T can believe it,’’ he agreed. ‘‘Their very 
measles are dramatic, as we have just seen.’’ 

‘* But we can’t have her, and Elizabeth might 
just as well make up her mind to something 
else. And she simply must have something 
new. ’”’ 

‘*Something new! You surprise me. Can 
one have something new at a party ?’’ 

‘*Well, Elizabeth was going to. She —’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said Mr. Dana. ‘‘Refreshments, 
now—they’re old, but I trust—your sister has 
no pet aversions to those, let us hope —’’ 

Here they were on firm ground. The re- 


Delia, as everyone knew, was a fine cook. Her 
jumbles — 

‘*Jumbles! Did you say jumbles?”’ said Mr. 
Dana, bringing the car to a halt and looking 
down at her. Janey assented, wondering. 

‘*H’m! Jumbles! Do you know that I can 
tell fortunes myself?’’ he said suddenly. 

as You!’’ 

‘*The same. Give me your hand.’’ 

Janey offered it, palm upward. 

‘*‘What do you wish to know? Ask me any 
question. Your entire life is before me!’’ 

The owner of the hand deliberated gravely. 
Her brows furrowed. She was thinking of that 
hooded figure of doom. 

‘*Did I pass in geography ?’’? The voice was 
uneasy. 

Mr. Dana paused impressively and scanned 
her hand. ‘‘ You did. But a close—a very close 
call. Your very average is here. It is —’’ 
Janey leaned forward, open-mouthed. ‘‘ But, 
tut-tut! What’s over here?’’? He frowned and 
looked at her. ‘‘Is this—can this be your —’’ 

Janey started and blushed violently. ‘‘It 
must be,’’ she admitted, in the voice of guilt. 
‘*T left out the last five words. ’’ 

Janey was profoundly impressed by Mr. 


| Dana’s remarkable ability to tell fortunes. 


Surely Mrs. Polini herself could never hope to 
beat him. And into Janey’s mind shot a sudden 
impulsive question. 

**O Mr. Dana, can you—would you —’’ 

Impulse had conquered fear with Janey. 
| Almost before she knew it the bold proposal 
| was out. Then, frightened at her own temerity, 
| she shrank back, horrified, in her seat. 
| **Q Mr. Dana!’’ she amended, in quick 
|confusion. ‘‘I didn’t mean —what have I 
done!’’ 

But Mr. Dana was not insulted, not he. 

**Done?’? he said smiling. ‘‘You have in- 
vited me to a party for to-morrow afternoon. 
And I aceept—I accept with pleasure. ’’ 

His friend rose from her seat in amaze- 
ment. Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘You will come?’’ 

‘**Pecidedly I will come. And, furthermore, 
I am going to get one of Delia’s jumbles.’’ 

Left at her own door half an hour later, 
Janey carried in a piece of news that rendered 
| her family quite speechless. Prescott Dana, the 
| novelist, — Prescott 
Dana, mind you,— 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


soling preparedness. It was the last and the 
largest party given for Cousin Sally; it was 
also the Joyces’ first, positively their first— 
as Mrs. Joyce said dryly —famous author. 
| Garden flowers trailed fragrantly in every 
/corner; Janey’s sleek and scrubbed canaries 
| trilled little roulades of welcome from cages 
| polished to a blinding brilliance; from the 
kitchen emerged only the most reassuring of 
| odors, and in the dining room, on the very 
| best china plate, —one that Elizabeth had 
| painted in a brief outburst at the art school, 
|—an assortment of Delia’s finest jumbles lay 
crisply expectant. Furthermore, in an elabo- 
rate box designed and executed by Mr. Dana’s 
particular friend, Janey, several dozen fellow 
jumbles awaited in sugared ambush the proud 
moment when they, too, were to be offered 
up in final tribute. 

Into that atmosphere of simplicity and charm 
the really shy Mr. Dana came like a homing 


he reminded himself, his rare little Janey had 
| grown and blossomed so sweetly, and into it 
he walked that afternoon almost a stranger, 
and yet somehow never feeling so magically 
himself. : 

With Janey’s mother he became a sworn 
friend on the spot. ‘There was something about 
that quiet little motifer with the sympathetic 


pigeon. This was the home circle in which, as | 


young figure in white, and he simply would 
not stir anywhere without Janey. 

Thus it came about that when Mr. Joyce 
came home later in the afternoon he found, not 
the lion he expected, but a pleasant, boyish 
man of thirty, who shared his enthusiasm for 
gardening, and who, as they discovered in five 
minutes, was, like himself, an incurable de- 
vourer of seed catalogues. 

In short, asa party Elizabeth’s tea that after- 
noon was unique in the annals of Libertyville. 
Never had there been anything quite like it. 
The refreshments, as Mrs. Joyce remarked to 
Delia afterwards, were not merely enjoyed and 
eaten ; they were admired. ‘ 

‘‘And the jumbles were so grand,’’ said 
Janey to the already inflated Delia, ‘‘that Mr. 
Dana will probably put you into a novel.’’ 

Moreover, in addition to the memories of 
what all felt to be a historic afternoon, each 
girl present carried home a palm upon which 
a famous novelist had discovered and read the 
most mysterious and highly amusing of for- 
| tunes. Miss Rose Wilcox still guards in that 
| locked japanned box of hers, among treasures 
meant for an admiring posterity, the little book 
of Alice in Wonderland that she got as a 
prize at Elizabeth’s party. Mr. Dana, you see, 
| had written a verse upon the flyleaf. 

And Mr. Dana! Driving back to stately Red- 
wood in the gathering dusk with the scene 











eyes and humorous smile that completely won | behind him still warming his heart, and the 
him. And it appeared that they liked the | sumptuous Mrs. Briggs Dana at his side, he 
same books. He liked the Elizabeth that came | made one wistful remark: ‘‘That was a real 





forward to greet him, a sweet, flower - like 


A GOOD 





|home Aunt Sophie, wasn’t it?’’ 


LISTENER 
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stage was an old lady who had arrived 
at Bayport on the noon train. According 
to mental notes made by Ansel Jones, the 
driver, as he helped her into his two-seated 
wagon, she appeared to be seventy-five, or 


Tse only passenger on the Five Points 


owe 


that Ansel was ‘‘no great of a talker.’’ But 
he was a good listener, and it was often his 
good fortune to be intrusted with consider- 
able information of human interest. Ansel had 
his own thoughts, too, even if for the most 
part he did keep them strictly to himself. 
**T can’t help wondering how I 
shall find things,’’ the old lady 





was coming to Eliza- 
beth’s party! More 
than that, far, far 
more, perhaps he 
would even tell for- 
tunes. Of his prow- 
ess as a searcher of 
secrets, Janey could 
not begin to say 
enough. Whereupon 
she told the tale of 
her adventure. 

It was some time 
before the Joyce fam- 
ily found its voice. 
Elizabeth, as usual, 
was the first one to 
emerge triumphantly 
into speech. Prescott 
Dana, as elusive as 
he was famous, be- 
fore whom Liberty- 
ville flaunted social 
inducements in vain, 
a man known to hate 
banquets, to evade 
teas, was coming as 
a guest to her party ! 
It was almost a mir- 
acle. In vain Cousin 
Sally searched the 
register of her supe- 
rior city experience 
for any incident that 
could dim the lustre 
of this. Not a soul 
she knew had ever 
entertained a famous 
author! Janey, her- 
self as flustered as 
they, was the heroine 
of the hour. 

‘* And talk about palmists,’’ — repeated 
Janey, to whom fame alone was a barren busi- 
ness, —‘‘he’s a marvel !’? 

‘‘Naturally enough,’’ replied her mother, 
smiling at her earnestness, ‘‘with all those 
delightful novels to his credit. What is a nov- 
elist but the most splendid of fortune tellers! 
However, we shall not ask Mr. Dana to tell 
fortunes. Just to meet and know him will be 
a sufficient fortune for everyone. ’’ 


 paereateraits TT 





to Mrs. Briggs Dana and her nephew, warmly 
repeating Janey’s invitation, and sent it out to 
Redwood immediately by a boy. 

Mrs. Dana replied at once and enthusiasti- 
cally. They would eome with pleasure ; indeed 
her nephew was already expressing a feeling 
of delightful anticipation that, she must admit, 
was quite rare with him. 

The next afternoon was fine, and a rather 
breathless Joyce family, dressed in party best, 
foregathered just before two o’clock to give a 





Accordingly, Mrs. Joyce penned a little note | 





“BUT RIGHT ON THE HEELS OF THAT,"" SHE CONTINUED, 
“THAT MINE... BEGAN TO PAN OUT" 


| thereabouts, was dressed respectably, and by 
| the looks of her baggage had come from a dis- 
tance. 

“T am going as far as Griggsville,’’ she 
began, as they started off, ‘‘and I want to stop 
at John Pushaw’s. I guess I shall surprise ’em 
some, ’’ she added, half to herself. ‘* You know 
John Pushaw, don’t you?”’ 

‘*Know him? I guess I do, and all the rest 
of the tribe. And now, come to think of it, I 
knew who you are, too. You are that old-maid 
| aunt of theirn, that I can just barely remember, 
'as a boy. Finally went out to Californy to 
| marry an old flame of yours that was living 
| there. Husband died a spell ago, I recollect 

hearing. Wonder if he left any property ? Seems 
as if I’d heard it both ways. So you’ve come 
/on, unexpected, to stay with your relations? 
Depends on circumstances, how glad they’!l be 
to see you.”’ 
You must not suppose that the stage driver 
said all this audibly. That would: not have 
| been at all like Ansel. Aloud, he merely said, 





freshments, Janey felt sure, were going to | last look at one another and the arrangements. | ‘*Yes, ma’am.’’ It was a well-known fact 


continued. ‘‘I do hope they will 
be able to make a poor old woman 
comfortable. They don’t lack for 
means, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*So you are poor, are you? 
Well, the Pushaws are not the kind 
that want poor relations to take 
care of. They are closer than the 
bark to a tree.’’ 

Having thus expressed himself 
mentally, he said, ‘‘No, ma’am.’’ 

‘*T have been through a good 
deal,’’ she went on, ‘‘and I feel as 
if I would like to be ‘made of’ a 
little, as you might say. It’s thirty 
years since I went out to Califor- 
nia, and I wasn’t young then. 
Husband had a fruit farm, and we 
worked hard. To be sure we ac- 
cumulated money, but money isn’t 
everything. ”’ 

‘*It’s considerable in John Pu- 
shaw’s eyes,’’ said Ansel to him- 
self. ‘*If you have come back here 
with money, John will be glad to 
be a son to you, and so will his 
brothers, for that matter.’’ 

To the old lady Ansel said, 
‘*That’s true, ma’ant.’’ 

‘*And then,’’ she resumed, ‘‘as 
soon as we got fairly well off, hus- 
band was inveigled into investing 
most everything we had in mining 
stock. Instead of yielding great re- 
turns it kept dropping, until by the 
time he passed away it wouldn’t 
fetch a dollar.’’ 

‘Too bad !’? said Ansel; and he 
added to himself, ‘‘So that brings 
you poor again. Well, the Pushaws 
had enough sight rather see that 
money than hear how you lost it.’’ 

‘*But I had some spunk,’’ declared the old 
lady, ‘‘and I gathered up what little was left 
and went to a new place and set up a little 
notions store. It was a growing place, and 
I prospered beyond my expectations.’’ She 
paused for a moment, during which Ansel in- 
wardly revised his conclusions ; and when she 
spoke again it was with a sigh of. painful re- 
membrance. ‘‘Then, when I was getting old, 
I was foolish enough to take in a partner, and 
he made a mess of it, so that we failed up.’’ 

‘*You jump round so, there’s no keeping up 
with you!’’ complained Ansel to himself, while 
he was saying, ‘‘Do tell!’’ to her. ‘‘First you 
are well off, and then you are poor.’’ 

‘*But right on the heels of that,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘that mine that husband had invested 
in began to pan out, and a few months ago I 
sold out my stock for thirty thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘“*T guess sol’? exclaimed Ansel. ‘‘That set- 
tles it,’? his private comment ran. ‘Thirty 
thousand dollars will make you as welcome as 
bluebirds in the spring of the year. And yet, 
I kind of pity you. There’s going to be all 
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sorts of pull-hauling amongst the Pushaw tribe | life. I shall get a good bit of money from it| with his whip toward a house that had just | 


‘*T don’t know why I have told you so much 


about heiring that money, and they won’t give | every quarter—all that I can possibly want to, come into view, announced, ‘‘ That’s your| about my affairs,’’ she said a little later, as 


you a mite of peace.’’ 


‘* And now, ’’ the old lady was saying, “after | keep coming just as long as I live. What more | 


| Spend, and some to give away. And it will) 


all these years I’ve come back East to spend | do I want?’’ 


the rest of my days, I suppose. Well, I hadn’t 


a chick or a child to leave behind. And I’ve idea,’’ he repeated to himself. 


**A good idea,’’ said Ansel. ‘‘A grand good 
‘*Won’t the 


got no property left to worry about, either.’’ | Pushaws just coddle you along when they find 
- At that, poor Ansel admitted to himself that 
he did not know what to think. ‘‘Haven’t you, 


ma’am ?”’ he said helplessly. 

‘“‘No. I wasn’t going to take any more risks 
investing, and perhaps losing it all. I’ve gone 
and put the whole of it into an annuity for 
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that you’ve got a good income to scatter about, 
and that it will stop as soon as you are gone? 
They’!l want you to live to be a hundred ; and, 
by the looks of you, I guess you will.’’ 

In such manner was the journey beguiled 
with conversation until at last Ansel, pointing 
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nephew’s place, ma’am.’’ 


you, he isn’t my nephew! I never knew there 
was such a man until I read his advertisement 
offering board in a nice, homelike place near 
the sea. An ideal place, he said it was, for an 
elderly person wanting rest and careful atten- 
tion. I’d been staying with some cousins in 
Boston ; but I’d got uneasy, and so I wrote for 
his terms and decided to try it. They wouldn’t 
be looking for me till to-morrow, though. 





‘““My nephew ?’’ repeated the old lady, in- | 
| quiringly. ‘‘Oh, you mean Mr. Pushaw? Bless | 


| they neared her destination, ‘‘except that you 
seemed to be such a friendly, sociable man, and 
yet not inquisitive. I shouldn’t have run on so 
with everybody. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, ma’am,’’ responded Ansel 
humbly. ‘‘She never told me how much John 
was asking her a week,’’ he said, as he started 
off after leaving his passenger. ‘‘It’s no great 
consequence, but still I should kind of like to 
know. ’’ 

But even that Ansel said to himself. All that 
the horses heard was, ‘‘Gid dap!’’ 
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ARS is to many persons the most inter- 
M esting body in the heavens, chiefly 
because it exhibits phenomena that we 
cannot explain unless we assume that life—life 
with an intelligence analogous to our own— 
exists there. 
Before describing the more recent observa- 
. tions of Mars, it is well to mention a few 
astronomical facts about the planet that are 
more or less familiar. Mars revolves in an orbit 
outside that of the earth in a period a little 
short of two years, and we overtake it on an 
average once every two years and fifty days. I 
say on an average, because the orbit of Mars is 
very eccentric, and the time we need in order 
to catch up with it varies appreciably; it is 
longer when we overtake it in August than 
when we do so in February. The date on which 
we overtake and pass it is called the date of 
opposition, because the planet is then just oppo- 
site the sun, and rises at sunset. In August, 
when Mars is nearest the sun, we approach to 
within 45,000,000 miles of it, but at a February 
opposition we do not get nearer than 62,000,000 
miles. The day of Mars is about forty minutes 
longer than ours, and the inclination of its axis 
to its orbit virtually the same as ours, 23.5°. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE PLANET 


Tau diameter of Mars is 4230 miles—only 
a little more than half that of the earth ; 
and the force of gravity on its surface 
is about two fifths as great as that on the sur- 
face of the earth. That fact is of the greatest 
importance to the life on Mars, for because of 
it the atmospheric pressure on its surface is 
probably not much more than one tenth of 
our own. The boiling point of water on Mars, 
therefore, is only about 115°; if Mars were as 
warm as the earth, water would boil when 
merely exposed to the sun. 

Snow melts at the same temperature on Mars 
that it does on the earth, namely 32°. When 
the north pole of Mars is turned toward the 
sun, the huge snow fields that surround it melt 
rapidly, and large dark areas, which sometimes 
cover two million square miles, form round 
them. Those are undoubtedly marshes. 

At times certain parts of the marshes become 
dark blue in color, and we believe therefore 
that those parts are lakes. Although they are 
usually confined to the regions that surround 
the polar snowcaps, they sometimes appear in 
other parts of the planet. None of them are 
permanent, however; the blue color seldom 
lasts more than a few weeks. We suppose, 
therefore, that they are shallow, and that the 
water evaporates rapidly under the low atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Often great indistinct yellowish-white bodies 
rise from the marshes and, as the planet re- 
volves on its axis, follow them across the face 
of the disk. We can hardly doubt that these 
objects are clouds and fog. 

When the polar caps are melting, the atmos- 
phere of Mars contains as much water vapor 
as our own, but much less of the permanent 
gases. Because of that, and of the low temper- 
ature of the boiling point, evaporation and 
condensation occur much more rapidly on Mars 
than on the earth. As a result their atmos- 
phere at sunrise and sunset is full of cloud, 
which probably lasts all night. Those cloudy 
nights help to keep the planet warm, and the 
clear days also tend to warm it up. Except 
near the equator, however, the climate on Mars 
must be subject to great extremes of temper- 
ature, and its nights are without much doubt 
bitterly cold. Of one thing we can be quite 
Sure: to beings constituted like ourselves the 
climate there would be very disagreeable. 
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4 surface of Mars may be 
roughly divided into two parts— 
the dark areas and the bright ones. 
The dark areas were formerly sup- 
posed to be seas and the bright — 
areas continents, but now we know 
that that is not the case, and that 
there are no permanent seas on 
Mars. What seems more likely is that the 


regions that are permanently dark are areas 


covered with vegetation; that those that are 
temporarily dark are marshes; and that the 
bright regions are deserts. Crossing both the 
dark and the bright regions we find a network 
of canals—perhaps not so many as are shown 
by some observers, but certainly a large num- 
ber. At the junction of the canals with one 
another, and with the seas, we often find little 
dark spots, which we call lakes. 

Of course we do not call them canals and 
lakes in the terrestrial sense of the words. 
Those are merely names, just as we call dark 
markings on the planet seas. We do not know 
yet what the canals and lakes really are, but 
of one thing we are fairly certain, and that is 
that they are not water. Probably, like the 
seas, they are strips covered with vegeta- 
tion. Of course there may be some water in 
them. The polar seas are really marshes, and 
the same may be true of the ephemeral canals 
—those that are short-lived and that soon dry 
up. 

Some observers believe that each canal con- 
tains a central ditch or pipe by which the 
canal is irrigated, and that what we see is 
the vegetation growing in that irrigated region. 
They believe that the main object of the 
canals is to conduct water from the polar caps 
to the great permanent seas, situated in the 
southern hemisphere of the planet, and that 
huge engines pump the water through those 
pipes or ditches. One writer has even gone so 
far as to compute what horse power would be 
necessary to accomplish that task, and finds 
that it would require about four thousand 
times the amount of power that Niagara gives. 


THE SHIFTING MARSHES 


LL those conjectures seem to other ob- 
A servers most improbable. If the snow 
at one pole of the planet is exposed to 
continuous sunlight, under which it melts rap- 
idly, it adds a great deal of water vapor to 
the atmosphere, and so increases the pressure ; 
if the other pole is exposed continuously to 
the terrible cold of interplanetary space, it has 
scarcely any atmosphere to protect it. We can- 
not doubt therefore that strong atmospheric 
currents must pass from the sunlit pole to the 
other, bearing the water vapor with them. In 
fact, we know that that is the case, for we 


can see that the snow is transferred from pole | 


to pole and back again every year by a process 
of distillation and condensation. 

Indeed it seems to me that the hard thing to 
understand is, not how the water may be trans- 
ported across the planet, but rather how it may 
be kept from going too fast and leaving the 


intermediate surface a waterless desert for a | 


large part of every half year. If the so-called 
canals have some function to perform in the 
tremendous transportation scheme on Mars, it 
is surely not that of conduits but rather that 
of reservoirs to hold back the flow. For, with 
the low atmospheric pressure on the planet, the 
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evaporation from every liquid or 
‘moist surface must be intense. 

If a current of air bearing mois- 
ture sets south from a certain 
point, let us say a large marsh 
near the north pole, it will not 
long retain that direction. When it 
starts it is moving not only south 
over the surface but also toward the east with 
the surface of the planet, as it revolves on its 
axis. As the current of air gets farther and far- 
ther away from the pole, the underlying surface 
travels faster and faster; thus the air current 
that it leaves behind seems to blow toward 
the west as well as toward the south ; that is, 
it seems to come from the northeast. We are 
quite familiar with this phenomenon on the 
earth, under the name of the trade winds. 

When the sun rises on such a polar marsh or 
lake, the water at once begins to evaporate. It 
does not generally form a cloud, however, . but 
remains a transparent volume of vapor or gas, 
moving slowly southward. When night falls it 
condenses to a cloud, and much of it remains 
in that condition until the following morning, 
when we see it following the marsh, and some- 
times at one or two hundred miles distant from 
it. The part of the cloud that does not remain 
in that condition through the night must be 
precipitated on the surface as snow. When the 
sun again rises on it, it will melt, and thus 
moisten the western or following side of the 
marsh, while the eastern side gradually dries 
up. If the surface of Mars is very level, as we 
believe to be the case, and if our reasoning is 
correct, those marshes should then be found to 
shift their positions slowly, and to travel south- 
ward and westward. 

Now, that is exactly what has been seen 
to take place. In December, 1913, an observer 
drew a map to show the marshy region that 
formed a part of the great marsh surrounding 
the polar snowcap of Mars. In the following 
January he again observed that region, and 
made another map. Much to his surprise, he 
found that the two maps did not agree—that the 
marshes had shifted slightly toward the west. 
At first he thought he had made a mistake, 
but after a little thought he found.the explana- 
tion. Since then other polar marshes have been 
observed, and the same shift has been seen. 

The fact that the polar canals also shift at 
times with the retreat of the snowcap is one of 
the reasons why we believe that some of the 
canals are merely marshes. Certain other canals 
sometimes shift, however, and for no apparent 
reason, and in no predictable direction. The 
same is true of the southern permanent seas. 
The canals are so narrow that we cannot tell 
what their color is, but the seas turn from gray 
to green when the moisture from the polar caps 
first reaches them; the color is at times very 
vivid, so that we feel fairly confident that the 
seas at least are areas of vegetation. 

If on the earth an area of the size of our 
New England States should within thirty 
years change from a fertile plain to a barren 
desert, we should consider it as a real catas- 
trophe. It is because apparent changes of that 
character do occasionally occur upon Mars, and 
because similar temporary changes occur fre- 
quently, that astronomers find the planet of so 
much interest. 

The temporary changes are most frequent at 
the time of the development of the dark regions, 
which occurs when the polar caps are melting 





most rapidly; but astronomers have only 

begun to study them within the past few 

years. Since no single observer can keep all 
parts of the planet under constant inspec- 
tion, an association of observers interested in 

Mars has been formed. These observers are 
stationed in the United States, in Hawaii, in 
Australia, in Asia, in Italy, Denmark, France, 
England and Brazil. They send in monthly 
reports to a central bureau, which publishes 
the results in one of the astronomical maga- 
zines, whence they are distributed to astron- 
omers throughout the world. We thus have a 
monthly news sheet giving all the latest hap- 
penings on Mars—the only celestial body that 
is so well cared for. 

It is easy to measure the length of the canals, 
and also the breadth of the wider ones, but to 
measure the breadth of the narrower ones is 
more difficult. There are many canals from one 
thousand to two thousand and even three thou- 
sand miles long. When they first appear they 
are often more than two hundred miles broad, 
but as the season progresses they narrow, and 
new and much smaller canals appear. We have 
measured some of these smaller canals, and 
believe that some of them are less than ten 
miles wide. The larger lakes situated at the 
junctions of the canals are sometimes several 
hundred miles in diameter, but the smallest 
ones that we can observe are probably no more 
than fifty miles in diameter. 


WHAT ARE THE “CANALS”? 


may now properly ask these ques- 
\ y tions: (a) Why do we believe the canals 
to be artificial ? (b) If they are artificial, 
why do we believe those outside the polar re- 
gions to be areas of vegetation? The answer 
to the first question is simply that hitherto no 
one has been able to give any natural explana- 
tion that seems at all probable. The best one 
so far suggested is that the canals are cracks 
between floating cakes of ice; the dark regions 
are seas free of ice. There are many obvious 
objections to that theory, however. If the 
canals are cracks between ice cakes, why is it 
that, as the summer season comes on, instead 
of growing wider these cracks freeze up, and 
become narrower? And how shall we account 
for the fact that the canals cross the dark 
regions, supposed to be open seas? 

The reason for our believing that the canals 
are areas of vegetation is similar: no better 
explanation has been advanced. Admitting, 
then, that most of the canals outside the 
polar regions are areas of vegetation, and are 
of artificial origin, we may ask (c) Why is the 
vegetation permitted to grow in those peculiar 
and artificial-looking stripes? That is a much 
harder question to answer than the others; 
indeed, many think it absurd for us, with our 
very inadequate knowledge, to try to interpret 
the minds and ideas of the hypothetical Mar- 
tians. However, it is the nature of the human 
mind to ask questions, and to be dissatistied 
until some answer, even if it be a wrong one, 
is given. 

As compared with our earth, it is certain 
that Mars has a scanty supply of several sub- 
stances needed to support life. One of them is 
water ; the Martian supply of that is certainly 
less than one one-thousandth of what we have 
upon the earth. Of course it is true that we 
have a great deal more water than we need. 
Another necessary is nitrogen, which is needed 
for plant food. We have at least forty times as 
much of it for each square mile of land surface 
as the Martians have. Another very important 
plant food is the gas, carbon dioxide, that our 
terrestrial volcanoes supply to our vegetation. 
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If that supply should be cut off, our vegeta- 
tion would soon die, and that would be the 
end of all animal life upon our planet. Mars is 
a world more ancient than our own, and it is 
quite possible that there is little volcanic activ- 
ity at present upon it. If so, carbon dioxide 
must be in great demand there. 

It would seem that if intelligent life exists 
upon Mars it would naturally congregate in 
the greatest numbers in that part of the planet 
where vegetation will have the greatest advan- 
tage—that is to say, the southern hemisphere. 
A certain part of the inhabitants and of animal 
life may exist in other regions, however, and 
a certain amount of vegetation must in that 





case be allotted to them, and distributed as 
widely as possible. If the gases mentioned, or 
any other chemical plant food, were in scant 
supply, the Martians would not permit vege- 
tation to. grow except where it was most 
needed. What more practical plan, therefore, 
than these stripes? When we see the canals 
begin to narrow, we can believe that the crops 
are being gathered. ; 

However, we must not take this matter too 
seriously, or confound the facts that astrono- 
mers have laboriously gathered with the ex- 
planations of them, which may be entirely 
wrong, and which at best are only more or less 
plausible surmises. 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
Cy Ralph D.Paine 


In Ten Chapte rs 


- SOR several minutes Wallace San- 
F ford stood in his empty garage, 
too bewildered to move. Then 
he went outside and looked toward 
the house. Smoke drifting from the 
kitchen chimney showed that Mr. 
Martin Hosmer, who was an early riser, had 
lighted the fire. He was filling the woodbox 
when the freshman rushed in and announced 
the tragic tidings. An armful of wood dropped 
to the floor with a crash. 

‘*Stole the big blunderbuss, right out from 
under my nose?’’ cried Mr. Hosmer. ‘‘And 
my man heard nothing of ’em?’’ 

‘*T didn’t stop to look for him. The building 
was broken into and the car is gone. That’s all 
I can tell you, and it’s plenty.’’ 

At that moment Miss Jane appeared. She 
was a trim; precise woman, who ruled the 
small household. Her habits were methodical. 
Even now, while she asked one question after 
another, she measured out the coffee and put 
fresh water into the teakettle. 

‘‘Who did it? Have you found any clues? 
How could anyone start that clattery engine 
without rousing the whole neighbor- 
hood? College students, was it? I’m 
inclined to suspect them. .Aren’t you, 
Martin ?’’ 

‘*You suspect them of most every- 
thing that goes wrong, Jane.’’ 

‘*This young Sanford boy is the only 
one I ever had any use for,’’ she de- 
clared positively. ‘‘He seems sensible 
and well brought up.’’ 

‘*And you heard nothing that sound- 
ed like a big yellow automobile, Jane?’’ 

‘*Certainly not, Martin. I slept light, 
too, and was uneasy till daylight with 
@ grumbling tooth.’’ 

‘*Tl’m not ready to blame the college 
fellows,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘This is out- 
and-out burglary. ’’ 

‘«'They’ve done things nearly as scan- 
dalous,’’ Miss Hosmer insisted. ‘‘ Jokes, 
they called them. What about taking 
one of the college farm wagons to pieces 
and putting it together astraddle of the 
railway station roof?’’ 

‘*Maybe we’ll find the jitney bus in 
the same place,’’ said Martin, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘Have your breakfast here, 
Sanford, and then we’ll go to investi- 
gatin’.. My new car is at your service. 
While I’m about it, I guess I’d better 
telephone round town and notify the 
Nottingham police.’’ 

‘*Everyone within fifty miles must 
know the battleship,’’ said Wallace. 

**She’s the only one of her kind in 
this part of the state, my son. She is 
in a class by herself, the solitary superdread- 
naught, not easy to hide and harder to get 
away with.’’ 

Wallace was wildly impatient to begin the 
search, but Mr. Hosmer extolled the virtue of 
coffee and griddle cakes as the best ammunition 
for any and all enterprises. While waiting for 
breakfast, Wallace returned to the shed that 
had sheltered his beloved automobile. 

The road between there and the highway 
did not pass near the house. It consisted of 
two smoothly worn ruts and a ribbon of grass, 
and had been mostly used for hauling wood, 
lumber and grain. Cutting across a small hay- 
field, it ended at a gate near the top of the hill 
that sloped gently toward the bridge. Wallace 
walked as far as the fence, but soon realized 
that he was wasting time in looking for tracks. 
In his journeys to and from the shed the tires 
of his car had packed the clay surface; there 
had been no rain during the night. In the main 
road he could see a faint imprint, but that 
vanished a few yards away, and might have 
been made when he drove home the day before. 

Once more he entered the shed and idly put 
the tools in order on the small workbench. The 
tire chains, which he had hung from a spike 
with the intention of leaving them there until 
he could mend two broken links, were missing. 
Before running the car in he had swept the 
floor, as was his daily custom. Near the door 
he spied several burnt matches that the thief 
had undoubtedly used to find his way about. 
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Nothing else suggested the lawless 

visit until he spied on the floor a small 

fragment of red rubber. Stooping, he 

picked it up. One edge was rounded 

and worn thin; the other was ragged 

and considerably thicker. A small hole 
indicated that a nail or tack had been driven 
through it. Wallace inspected it curiously, 
trying to identify the size and shape. Nothing 
that had to do with the car accounted for it. 
He felt certain that the piece of red rubber had 
not been there when he carefully swept out the 
place the day before. 

At some time in its history the building 
had been used as a corncrib. That had de- 
lighted the rats, which had gnawed their way 
through the floor. Later, Mr. Hosmer had cov- 
ered the larger holes with squares of tin and 
odd pieces of sheet iron. They had rusted 
and curled up at the corners, and Wallace, 
afraid that they would injure his tires, had 
removed most of them and patched the holes 
with wood. 

One of the rusty relics of the armored corn- 
crib still sealed a hole near the side wall, almost 
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tires had worn through it there was one slight 
hollow still soft from the recent rains. 

‘*Tf he drove out of the shed, he left no 
tracks, ’’ said Martin Hosmer. 

‘*But I am sure the car wasn’t driven out of 
the shed, Mr. Hosmer. The engine makes such 
a racket when it is started that you would have 
heard it in the house on a quiet night. Ah, 
here we are! Look at this.’’ 

In the soft earth where the wheels had passed 
was the sharply defined outline-of a heel. One 
side of it was broken and imperfect. Wallace 
dropped to his knees and fitted the piece of red 
rubber into the impression. There were other 
marks in this same soft spot, but none so dis- 
tinct. They were like furrows made by shoes 
slipping—the prints rather of the toes than of 
the heels. 

‘* There must have been two of ’em, at least !’” 
Martin Hosmer cried excitedly. ‘‘I get your 
theory, son. They pushed the old blunderbuss 
out. One man couldn’t do it alone. The rascal 
with the broken heel was shoving behind. ’’ 

‘*'They pushed her all the way to the gate!’’ 
said Wallace. ‘‘There’s a very slight down 
grade from here to the main road. You would 
hardly notice it with a team, but the car used 
to feel it when coming in, and I had to give her 
a little more gas. Beyond the gate they turned 
her and were at the top of the long hill.’’ 

‘‘Where they could climb in and let her 
coast,’’ broke in Mr. Hosmer, ‘‘and throw her 
into high gear without cranking at all.’”’ 

‘*Exactly. It was only when starting and on 
the low speeds that the engine made much 
noise. If that is the way they did it, you 
couldn’t have heard a sound at your house.’’ 

‘‘And with the water tumbling over the 
milldam above the bridge the people near by 
can seldom hear a car passing at night.’’ 

‘Did you raise anyone on the telephone?’’ 
asked Wallace, as they hurried toward the 
kitchen. 

‘*The line was busy. It always is when you 
really need it. I broke in twice, and then Cen- 
tral shut me off. It’s not six o’clock yet, and I 
told Jane to stick to it till she made somebody 
listen. ’’ 

Miss Jane had succeeded, and she ran out 
into the yard, short of breath as she shouted: 

‘*The post office was robbed, Martin, —the 





“THE BUILDING WAS BROKEN INTO AND THE CAR IS GONE. THAT'S 
ALL I CAN TELL YOU, AND IT'S PLENTY" 


underneath the spike upon which the skid 
chains had hung. Wallace had always been 
careful not to step on it lest he punch a hole 
through and catch his foot. It was close to this 
square of sheet iron, rusted until it was no 
thicker than paper, that he discovered the 
fragment of red rubber. By chance he noticed 
that one side of the sheet iron had been ripped 
from the nails that held it and that in the 
middle was an irregular fracture. 

‘*It wasn’t that way yesterday,’’ he said to 


himself, ‘‘for I remember looking at it and | 


intending to set a box there.’’ 

He looked at the floor, and then at the piece 
of rubber in his hand. After a second he sat 
down, unlaced a shoe, kicked it off and gazed 
at the sole. His heels were of red rubber, 
rounded at the back, with small round nails to 
hold them fast. 

‘“‘Talk about your sleuths!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*The pirate who ran off with my battleship 
left a corner of his rubber heel as a souvenir. 
He stepped on that rat hole while he was 
fumbling round and the iron tripped him. Tore 
a piece of the heel off where it was worn, 
probably cut right through it!’? 

When Martin Hosmer came out to inform 
him that the coffee had boiled, Wallace showed 
him the piece of rubber. Together they scanned 
the ground in front of the building, on the 
chance of finding an impression of the damaged 
heel. The grass had been closely scythed. and 
was a springy carpet of turf, but where the 





safe opened, and I don’t know what else,— 
Central just told me,—what doings for one 
night! Isn’t it a mercy we weren’t murdered 
in our beds?’’ 

The two men tarried not for griddle cakes, 
but swallowed their coffee and jumped into 
Martin’s new car, which had been locked in 
the stable. The town of Kirkwood was unac- 
customed to such alarms as this. The police 
force consisted of one constable, and the wooden 
jail had been rented to a blacksmith. The 
presence of five hundred students had bred 
no such disorder as Miss Jane laid against 
them. 

‘¢ These were real professional crooks, ’’ 
Wallace said as they sped up the main street, 
‘tand they stole my automobile after cleaning 
out the post office. ’’ 

‘*In order to get as far away as they could 
before daylight,’’ agreed Mr. Hosmer. ‘That 
is a reasonable guess. Your old bus will be 
found by the side of the road a good many 
miles from here. They probably scouted round 
before dark to get the lay of the land.’’ 

‘*And saw me drive into your place and put 
the car up. It is the fastest machine in town, 
and they knew the make.’’ 

Already a dozen citizens and several students 
had gathered at the post office and were gazing 
at a splintered window. The constable ad- 
mitted Martin Hosmer and his young friend, 
who explained their errand. They brought 
information vital to the case. The gray-haired 








postmaster, in a state of pitiable distress, 
invited them to view the opened safe. 

‘‘Never lost a penny of government money 
in twelve years, ’’ he kept repeating. ‘‘So many 
college boys cash money orders from home that 
I went to the bank in Nottingham yesterday 
and drew four hundred dollars. It was in the 
safe. Slick ones? You bet. They didn’t blow 
it open—just fiddled with the knob and let it 
click till they puzzled out the combination. An 
inspector will come down on the morning train. 
What if he says I did it myself, Martin?’’ 

‘*Nonsense! The town would trust you with 
a million dollars. Tell Uncle Sam’s inspector 
to find the men who stole that old car of mine. 
Any strangers seen hanging about yesterday ?’’ 

‘*The railway has a gang grading round the 
new freight house. Some of them loaf on the 
bridge after supper. Two or three of them may 
have taken jobs a-purpose, disguised, as you 
might say, to look the ground over. The con- 
stable expects to check up the list and see if 
any are missing to-day. It’s a terrible business 
for me, Martin.’’ 

Wallace could see no help in this quarter. 
The constable was a ponderous person who 
moved slowly, and the man with the broken 
heel was, no doubt, moving very rapidly. The 
disconsolate freshman wandered outdoors and 
joined the spectators. In a little while Martin 
Hosmer came out. 

‘This is a sheer waste of time,’’ he said 
to the boy. ‘‘You’ll have the fidgets until we 
find the battleship. Supposing you leave it to 
me to handle it from Nottingham, where the’ 
police know they’re alive and I can get all 
the telephone wires I need. I’ll run over right 
now.”’ 

That seemed a sensible plan of action. Mr. 
Hosmer was energetic and intelligent, and of 
course the government officers would use every 
effort to overtake the fugitives. Wallace per- 
ceived that he could gain nothing by neglect- 
ing the day’s work at college; so he wearily 
wandered to his room near the campus. 

Ned Vincent, hearing him tramp upstairs, 
poked his head into the hall. 

‘*What ho! Car all spick and span for the 
morning joy-ride?’’ 

‘*T’ve forgotten all about that, ’’ said Wallace, 
with a sigh: ‘‘Things have been happening.’’ 

‘*More things? More sophomores? Are 
they up and doing as early as this?’’ 

‘*They can prove an alibi this time, 
Ned. My car was burgled, along with 
the post office. ’’ 

‘*The dickens you say! Did they put 
the post office into the back of the 
ear??? 

‘*T’m not fooling. This is mighty seri- 
ous for me. I’ll have to call at the Hap- 
goods’, and explain it to Miss Dimmick, 
but I’d rather not. I’m not very enter- 
taining, and I’m afraid she’ll laugh at 
me. ” 

Vincent volunteered to break the news 
to Julia‘Dimmick. Wallace accepted the 
offer and sat down alone to reflect that, 
unless the car was found, the Kirk wood- 
Nottingham Jitney Service would have 
to go into the hands of a receiver. 
Somehow the forenoon passed and he 
attended one recitation after another, 
but he showed very little interest in 
his lessons and received shockingly low 
marks. He was on his way to the eating 
club when Bill Dimmick waylaid him. 

‘*Lost all your friends?’’ the soph- 
omore exclaimed. ‘‘ Under cover just 
because the luck broke wrong? I’m 
ashamed of you. You never came near 
me, and Julia tells me you sent Vin- 
cent to see her. She was quite put out 
about it.’’ 

‘*T have had so much on my mind 
to-day, and—and a fellow doesn’t like to 
mix up when he feels like a funeral.’’ 

‘‘Cheer up! You can’t lose that large, ele- 
gant car. Nobody could.’’ : 

Wallace told him the story and produced the 
piece of rubber. 

‘*Valuable evidence, if they catch this post- 
office robber before he changes his shoes,’’ 
Dimmick said gravely. ‘‘ You had better show 
it to the government officers. ’’ ; 

It was late in the afternoon before Martin 
Hosmer returned to Kirkwood and found the 
anxious freshman waiting at the house. The 
new car was spattered with the mud of by- 
roads and lanes. Far and hard had the owner 
driven, and glum was his demeanor as he dis- 
mounted. No need to ask the all-important 
question ; he had bad news and plainly showed 
it. 

‘‘They must have hired Old Nick for a 
chauffeur, son, and he flew away with her. 
Nary hide nor hair of her could we find. Four 
separate parties of us have been out, including 
the sheriff. Besides, we covered every town 
within a hundred miles by telephone, and all 
the rural delivery carriers got word to look 
sharp along their routes. There’s not the slight- 
est doubt that the rogues jumped on a train 
somewhere, but where could they have hidden 
that monumental piece of junk, and what 
would be their object in hiding it?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,’’ Wallace said hope- 
lessly. ‘‘They certainly wouldn’t steal a car 
like that in the hope of selling it again.’’ 

‘Not if they were sane or sober. Well, we 
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derelict Caribbean pounded on the reef 

of Sword’s Point and foundered in the 
shallow sea. Old John Renn, owner of the 
North Coast Salvage Company, and Gordon 
Miles watched the unmanned vagabond drive 
madly into the surf, halt with a quiver, and 
then keel over and sink. 

‘The Caribbean !’’? Renn muttered. ‘*Well, 
she’s weathered a good many storms since a 
hand has been laid to her helm. Let’s see, it 
was three years ago that she was deserted. 
It’s likely the old hull has been robbed of 
everything that’s valuable, but nobody can 
tell what’s in a derelict. ’’ 

He turned toward his companion. ‘‘Suppose 
you look into her, Miles, soon as the sea goes 
down ?’’ 

The young man’s eyes brightened. ‘‘I was 
just going to suggest it,’’ he said. ‘‘If there 
isn’t some salvage in her, cap, there ought to 
be.’?? 

Although still in his early twenties, Gordon 
Miles had been working several years for the 
North Coast Salvage Company. He had begun 
as a cabin boy on one of their boats and had 
worked up until now he was their most trusted 
diver; he had proved himself a valuable man 
in reclaiming the lost treasures of the deep. 

It took three days for the storm to subside; 
then the tug Driftwood steamed to Sword’s 
Point and caught anchor near the sunken 
vessel. Gordon threw out the lead, and the 
sounding showed scarcely more than fifty feet 
of water. 

‘*T’ll use the self-contained outfit to-day,’’ 
he announced to his helpers. ‘‘Got it ready ?’’ 

‘*Ay, ay!’? came in a chorus, as the men 
carried the diving suit to him and began to 
help him get into it. 

First came the ‘‘dress,’’? a waterproof com- 
bination suit consisting of shirt, trousers and 
socks, into which Miles crawled through an 
opening at the neck. The men first drew the 
wristbands tight; next they secured the iron 
neck piece, or corselet, to the dress and then 
cupped the round helmet over his head and 
fitted it to the corselet. They left the front 
window out until the air supply could be ad- 
justed. That done, the helpers hung weights 
on him,—twenty pounds of lead on his chest 
and twenty-five on his back,—and pulled on 
the clumsy shoes with the thick wooden soles 
and the plates of metal. 

Last of all came the air-supply outfit. In the 
ordinary suit the diver gets his air by means of 
tubes that carry it from a pump at the surface, 
and he has telephonic communication with his 
helpers; but in the so-called self-contained 
outfit he is entirely cut off from the surface, 
for he carries two tanks of air like knapsacks, 
together with a cylinder of caustic soda that 
purifies the air that he exhales. The advantage 
of the self-contained outfit is that it has no 
tubes, ropes or wires. 

When his helpers had adjusted all the para- 
phernalia, Gordon climbed down a ladder to 
the edge of the water, then slid slowly down 
the ‘‘shot rope.’’ As he went deeper he turned 
on more air pressure, in order to counter- 
balance the increasing pressure of the water. 
His ears began to hum, and he had to swallow 
repeatedly in order to keep them from aching 
violently. The dark blue of the water changed 
into a livid green, which, in turn, deepened 
into a murky, slimy dusk color that merged 
below into complete darkness. 

Down, down, down he went until the great 
form of the Caribbean loomed ahead of him. 
It had turned bottom up, but one side was 
propped by a huge boulder on which the 
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CHAIRS AND DESKS AND TRUNKS 
LAZILY ROUND ABOVE HIM IN 
THE !NVERTED SHIP 


derelict tilted and rocked with the action of 
the waves. It seemed in danger every minute 
of slipping from the rock and settling with 
its upper deck flat in the oozy bottom. 

Taking long, kangaroo jumps in the buoy- 
ant water and treading the bottom so lightly 
that he hardly made impressions in the soft 
mud, Gordon walked round the wreck. He 
had noticed in descending that the bottom of 
the hull aft bore a great rent about fifteen feet 
long and somewhat wider than a man’s body. 
Except for that the hull seemed intact. As he 
came again to the point where the starboard 
rail was supported by the boulder, he surveyed 
the wreck dubiously. 

‘*Doesn’t look very solid,’’ he said to him- 
self; ‘‘but it’s the only way; so here goes.’’ 

Stooping, he walked under the tilting vessel 
and shoved himself through an open hatch 
into the uncanny gloom of the hold. His elec- 
tric flash light played in the swirling water 
like a will-of-the-wisp; the chairs and desks 
and trunks, waltzing lazily round above him 
in the inverted ship, cast weird shadows. Such 
moments will awe even the most experienced 
diver ; but Gordon put misgivings from him, for 
he had work to do and a limited time in which 
to do it. Rummaging round in the cabins and 
store bunkers, he made mental note of the 


WALTZED 


worked his way for- 
ward nearly to the 
prow wlien the first cylinder of air gave out. 
As he turned on the supply from the second 
tank, he began to retrace his steps, for divers 
do not continue their work after half of their 
air has been exhausted. They allow what is 
left for the return trip. 

Gordon had covered only a short distance 
when a strange quiver passed through the 
ship, followed by a grating, rasping scratch ; 
the hull rocked for a moment uncertainly, 
then gave a sudden lurch to the starboard, 
and all was still again—still as death. The 
wreck had slipped from the boulder! 

The diver’s first feeling was that of a trapped 
animal. He was tempted to tear himself loose 
from the cumbersome outfit and struggle for 
life ; but in another moment he had recovered 





" valuables. He had | 


his calm. As he hastened back to the hatch 
through which he had entered, the water 
became roily with its load of mud; he could see 
less than five feet ahead. Every hatch and com- 
panionway past which he groped was stuffed 
with ooze, showing that the vessel was lying 
flat upon its deck. The rock had held up the 
starboard side as sticks support a rabbit trap, 
and the tide had washed it free just in time to 
imprison him. 

The muddy, murky water was bewildering 
him. Slime settled on the glasses of his helmet 
and on the globe of his flash light ; he wiped it 
away, but it collected again and again. A 
great, ugly-looking fish nosed its way toward 
him, then swished off into the gloom. He 
stopped to think, for it was useless to search 
for an open hatch or companionway. Then 
the thought of companion windows came to 
him. 

He rushed into a cabin. There was no time 
to waste; every breath that he drew brought 
the end of his air supply closer. Again he was 
disappointed, for the oval companion windows 
were much too small for a man incased in a 
clumsy diving suit to crawl through. 

Gordon rested for a moment, disheartened; 
it took all of his self-control to keep panic from 
him, Only fifty feet of water between him and 
life, yet he was helpless! 

‘Tf I’m caught,’’ he said to himself grimly, 
“I’m going to die scrapping for life.’’ 

Determined to find an opening before the 
last cylinder of air should be exhausted, he 
hastened from the cabin with his great queer 
strides. 

In, the freight bunker the heavy port at- 
tracted his attention and gave him hope. This 
was a huge door through which the freight 
was loaded, and it was hung to slide along a 
track. Gordon put his shoulder to it and pushed 
with all his strength, but the door did not 
budge; he tried again and again with the same 
result. When the ship had overturned, the 
rollers had bound on the track. A 
giant, unimpeded by a diving suit 
and water, could not have opened 
it; but Gordon continued to work 
at the task desperately and dog- 
gedly. 

Suddenly he paused, as some- 
thing that he had seen flashed into 
his mind. For a second he stood in 
his tracks, while he tried to get his 
exact bearings; then he jumped 
toward the inverted companionway 
leading up into the boiler room. 
He did not stop there, but hurried 
aft through the coal bunkers. The 
water was clearing somewhat, and 
he was able to make good headway 
through the refuse. At last he arrived in the 
end compartment, and there, directly above 
him, was the rip in the vessel that he had 
noticed in going down. He wondered, how- 
ever, if it was not even now too late, for the 
air in his helmet was becoming stuffy. He 
turned more of his precious supply into the 
suit to inflate it for the ascent. There was a 
moment of uncertainty, then his feet left the 
planking and he rose. Hurriedly he edged 
through the rent and, once again free, floated 
to the surface. 

John Renn pulled him into the boat and 
jerked off the front window of his helmet. As 
he passed his knotty tingers over the duct from 


‘| the air tanks, a puzzled expression came into 


his weather-tanned face. 
‘*Empty! Why, boy, your air’s all gone!’’ 
Gordon smiled. ‘‘Guess it is—but say, cap, 
she’s just packed with salvage. ’’ 





won’t give up the ship. But it sort of puts you 
out of business temporarily. ’’ : 

Wallace thanked Mr. Hosmer for his kindly 
efforts. 

‘*Partly kindness, partly a natural interest 
in the eighty dollars still due on the blunder- 
buss, ’’ the farmer replied candidly. 

‘*T shall pay it as promised, within a year, 
no matter what happens,’’ said the freshman. 

‘*Business is business,’’ replied the thrifty 
Martin Hosmer. ‘‘You might have protected 
yourself against fire and theft by takin’ out a 
little insurance. ’’ 

‘*T did inquire about it in Nottingham, but 
the rates were so high that I thought I couldn’t 
afford it.’’ 


‘*Live and learn, my son. Experience is a | 


wiser teacher than the whole college faculty. ’’ 
That was poor comfort, and the interview 


ended abruptly. Wallace was a little indignant | 
as he stalked off, and he was still in a nettled | 


humor when he met Julia Dimmick between 
the post office and the Hapgoods’ house. 
‘*Have you found the car and did they catch 


the man with the rubber heels? William told | 


me how bright you were. ’’ 


‘“Teasing again? Mr. Hosmer has just ex- | 


plained how stupid I was. It’s uncanny about 
that car. Not a trace.’’ 


‘*Perhaps it struck a bump at full speed and | 


sailed off into space, Mr. Sanford. Did the 
. boys really call it The Yellow Peril ??’ 


her character,’’ declared Wallace, loyally. ‘‘I 
wanted you to enjoy a long ride, but—well, 
let’s call it a postponed engagement. I have 
faith that she may turn up.’’ 

**Must I wait until then?’’ asked Julia. ‘‘I 
enjoy walking, you know, and William orders 
me to be particularly nice to you.’’ 

‘*T—I should be delighted,’’ stammered the 
freshman. ‘‘I didn’t think you’d care to bother 
with anything younger than sophomores. ’’ 

‘‘Any reference to Mr. Elton Griffin in 
that?’’? asked Julia. ‘‘Seriously, William lec- 


Mr. Griffin and his chum, Mr. Pudding Rusbie, 
with haughty disdain I am to be sent straight 
home. I tried to warn Mary Hapgood, but she 





She is a very impressionable child. Heavens! 
Here comes Mr. Griffin now, and he is crossing 
the street to speak to me. Please stay as a 
witness, in case my brother happens by.’’ 
| The sophomore greeted Julia with a formal 
courtesy to which no exception could be taken, 
| and did not try to monopolize her. Wallace lin- 
| gered, as bidden, and the three of them paused 
in front of the post office. Julia, glad of the pre- 
text to escape the awkward situation, went in 
| alone, and Griffin turned to the silent freshman. 
‘*Tt was you I wanted to see,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
heard about your trouble. I have no reason to 
| love that old machine of yours, but it was tit- 


tured me until it’s a wonder my hair didn’t | 
turn white in a single night. Unless I treat | 


resented it and there is a coolness between us. | 


I am concerned. That was all fun. But this is a 
serious matter for you, I understand, and if you 
will accept my sympathy and best wishes —’’ 

Quick to acknowledge a display of manliness 
even in an enemy, Wallace offered his hand. 

‘*That is square of you, Griffin, and I pre- 
sume you speak for Rusbie.’’ 

‘*Yes. We’re not quite mean enough to crow 
/over your hard luck. If we can’t be friends, 
| there’s no harm in telling you that we are 
| sorry you are up against it.’’ 
| Julia Dimmick reappeared from the post 
office and overheard Griffin’s last remark. 





|men. The sophomore, with more presence of 
mind, hastened to remark that he had an ap- 
pointment with a tutor, and said good-by. 
‘*Yes, he actually said it,’’ Wallace assured 
Julia. ‘‘And he meant it. Every man has a 
good streak. You could see he felt happier for 
getting those few remarks out of his system. ’’ 
‘*It is generous of you to overlook all the 
|horrid things he did,’’ said Julia. ‘‘ That 
| brother of mine is more vindictive. ’’ 
| ‘*He will be tremendously pleased at this,’’ 
| declared Wallace, unwilling to listen to any 
| criticism of his friend. 
| As they sauntered on, Julia asked, ‘‘Have 
| those inspectors, or Secret Service men, or 
| whatever they are, consulted with you?’’ 
‘*About my evidence? Not a word. They 
know what I found, but they must first 


‘Some of them did, but it was a libel on | for-tat between us and we quit even, so far as | catch some one before I can be of any use.’’ 





**Real detectives are so scarce, Mr. Sanford. 
Perhaps you ought to drop the agricultural 
course and study detecting as your profession. ’’ 

Julia was amusing herself again, and the 
freshman took alarm. The campus beckoned 
him, and he departed in haste. Ned Vincent 
had been searching for him. 

*‘Something doing !’’ Ned cried. ‘‘T wo men 
were arrested on a train at the Canada line 
this afternoon. They fitted the description of 
the laborers who are missing from the railway 
grading gang at the freight house. What’s 


| more, they had most of the postmaster’s money 
Amazed, she stood and stared at the two young | 


in their clothes, in hundred-dollar packets just 
as it came from the bank. ’’ 

‘*Who told you all this, and what about my 
automobile, Ned? Does one of them wear 
rubber heels??? 

‘*The sheriff called up the dean’s office and 
asked him to get word to you. Nothing was 
said about The Yellow Peril. You wouldn’t 


|expect them to take it in the train as hand 





baggage. They are to be held at Nottingham till 
to-morrow, while the railway foreman identifies 
them. You are requested to be there at noon.’’ 

**My evidence will prove that they ran off 
with my car!’’ exclaimed Wallace. ‘‘And I’m 
sure they’ll tell what they did with it.’’ 

**No sense in denying it. Isn’t it great news? 
Unless they smashed the car, and nothing short 
of a collision could do that, you may be run- 


| ning again on the jitney route in a day or so.”” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ADM. VON CAPELLE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE greatest favor you can confer on any- 
one is to give him a chance to do his best. 
If all the World looks drear, perhaps the 
Meaning 5 
Is that your Windows need a little Cleaning. 
T is not only the man that says, ‘‘I have no 
sympathy with this war,’’ but also the man 
that asks, ‘‘What are we fighting for?’’ that 
is to be counted as a traitor at heart. 


F you are planning to ship abroad any zees, 
pilchards, prawn, reamers, spelter, tamales, 
spiegeleisen, bunkers, dextrin or dried blood, 
remember that all those commodities are on 
the list of things for which you must have an 
export license. 
F every family in the country wastes a single 
ounce of meat a day—and unnecessary use 
is a form of waste—the total will be far more 
than a million pounds a day, or a third of a 
million dollars’ worth. See that your family 
does not contribute to it. 
HERE can be only one oldest volunteer for 
war service. At present the honor belongs 
to a woman of Carthage, Missouri, who was a 
nurse in Civil-War days, and who is now a 
hundred and three years old. She walked eight 
blocks the other day to register as one who is 
willing to do any duty that may be assigned 
to her. 
EVER before did American cellars and 
pantries hold so many cans and jars of 
fruit, berries and vegetables; but housewives 
should keep in mind the fact that such food 
supplies are the last line of defense—that is, 
they should be drawn upon with discretion 
and only when perishable food supplies are 
not available at reasonable prices. 
IGURES may not lie, but they often lead 
one far from the truth: for example, the 
man who is depressed on learning that in 1700 
sixty-six American college graduates out of 
every hundred entered the ministry, whereas 
only six in every hundred entered the ministry 
in 1900. He does not stop to think that only 
those boys who meant to enter the three 
‘*learned professions’? thought of going to 
college in 1700. 


F those boys who count on adding some- 

thing to their income by trapping, few 
have probably even considered the humble 
mole. The government, nevertheless, regards 
the mole as of sufficient importance to de- 
serve a special bulletin, in which his habits 
are explained.and directions are given for 
taking him. Millions of moleskins are imported 
from Europe every year, in spite of the fact 
that certain of the American moles are larger, 
have better pelts and in some regions are so 
numerous .as to be pests. The new bulletin 
gives pictures of three kinds of traps—all of 
them especially designed for moles, and all, it 
is a pleasure to notice, sure to kill instantly. 
There are also well-illustrated directions for 
setting the traps. 


the corn crop somewhat from the early 
estimates and did much damage to gardens. 
But the frosts were not serious enough to pre- 
vent the corn crop—estimated in October at 
3,210, 700,000 bushels—from being by far the 


largest ever raised in the United States. The | 


oats crop, 1, 580,700,000 bushels, and the potato 
crop, 452,000,000 bushels, are also the largest 
in the history of American agriculture. Among 
our great crops, wheat alone is below normal. 
The October estimate was 659,797,000 bushels. 
That, to be sure, is a welcome twenty million 
bushels more than the crop of last year, but 


in view of the extraordinary needs abroad, the 
country had hoped for a crop approaching 
the 1,025,801,000 bushels that were harvested 
in 1915. 

o 9 


THE BOLSHEVIKI 


| fT has been a little hard for Americans to 
I understand precisely who the Bolsheviki 
(or Maximalists as they are coming more 
commonly to be called) are and what in this 
crisis of Russian affairs they really want. 

A dozen years ago, when the party first got its 
name of Bolsheviki (which means in Russian 
those who demand the most, and of which 
‘* Maximalist ’’ is a Latinized equivalent), it 
was merely the radical faction of the Social 
Democratic party. To-day it is stretching a 
| point to call it socialistic at all. The years 
‘during which the decaying imperial régime 
| disgusted every thinking man with its friv- 
olous incompetence, the treachery and reck- 
lessness with which it mismanaged the war, 
the terrible toll of suffering and death its 
feebleness and corruption exacted from the 
nation, have driven the Bolsheviki beyond the 
point where they can reason coolly or hold 
themselves to so intellectual a political doctrine 
as socialism. They are anarchists in feeling if 
not in name; they hate the idea of any gov- 
ernment, unless it'be the unbridled rule of the 
laboring class. They insist on the folly of 
making any further sacrifices for a national 
cause since they care nothing for the nation as 
a unity, but only for the interests of their 
own downtrodden and now suddenly emanci- 
pated class. 

The Bolsheviki are by no means a majority 
of the nation, although by their determination, 
their assurance and their fervor they have 
gained control of the workmen’s councils and 
have spread their spirit far and wide among 
the people. Among the peasants who dwell 
upon the soil they have not yet made great 
headway. The struggle in Russia to-day is for 
the support of the peasants; the future hangs 
upon them. Will they follow Kerenski toward 
a constitutional if socialistic state, or will they 
permit the Bolsheviki to intoxicate them with 
the poison of class hatred and anarchism? 

It is almost certain that Russia, if it escapes 
reaction, will establish a government and a 
social system that are. much nearer a pure 
democracy than our federal system. Capital- 
ism and industrialism will not flourish among 
the Slavs as they have flourished in Western 
Europe and in America. But the Bolsheviki, 
even if we grant them sincerity and a cer- 
tain inevitability as a protest against the 
greed and cruelty of the aristocratic régime, 
are not the sort of men who can establish or 
govern a state. If they are desperate enough, 
they can plunge Russia into civil war, deliver 
it over to the enemy, and even, conceivably, 
bring the czars back to the throne. But if 
Russia, like France, must face its Reign of 
Terror, there is no reason to doubt that, like 
France, it will end by dispersing and crushing 
the forces that threaten its national existence. 


eg? 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF PEACE 


F the war were not engrossing all our 
I thoughts—except, perhaps, such as we give 

to football— we might find something to 
interest us in the great works and enterprises 
that. have been going on in spite of the world 
conflict. Not long ago there was finished one 
of those immense dams to impound water for 
irrigation that by itself alone will add per- 
ceptibly to the agricultural production of the 
country. The event passed unnoticed, except 
for a brief news item on which no newspaper 
commented. It may be doubted whether one 
in a hundred of the readers of The Compan- 
ion knows of the event or can tell what state 
the dam is in. 

Still later the great bridge over the St. Law- 
rence at Quebec was raised and put into place 
—the largest bridge of its kind in the world, 
That accomplishment attracted rather more at- 
tention for the reason that two earlier attempts 
had tragically failed. But as soon as the public 








| learned that the job was done, it turned to} 
HE frosts of early September cut down | 


something else, without stopping to consider 
| the magnitude of the undertaking or the skill 
it had required. 

Still another great engineering feat is the 
completion of the great New York water 
system,—probably the most extensive works of 
the kind in the world, —a hundred and twenty 
miles long, stretching from the Ashokan Reser- 
voir in the Catskills to Staten Island, and built 
at a cost of nearly one hundred and forty 
million dollars, none of which was wasted in 
‘‘graft.’? Nine villages had to be wiped out to 
make room for the reservoir, which covers more 
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than twenty-two square miles and which has 
a capacity of 128 billion gallons — enough to 
supply the whole city for ten months. From 
it a river of pure water flows constantly into 
Manhattan Island, after passing under the 
Hudson by means of a reversed siphon. 

The war isand must be first in our thoughts, 
but there is no reason why it should make us 
forget the great changes that are transform- 
ing the life of civilization—changes that are 
still going on in spite of the confusion of war. 


ee 
THE NEED OF COOKS 


E are, and always have been, a nation 

V V of ‘‘good feeders.’’ From the very be- 

ginning we have been accustomed to a 
generous diet and a groaning table. Some of 
the surviving accounts of meals on - special 
occasions even in the ‘‘starving’’ days of the 
Pilgrims, and almost always in the pioneer 
life of colonial days, are enough to make a 
modern Thanksgiving dinner seem like the 
pickings that kept “Lazarus alive. Bear meat, 
venison, moose steak, ducks, geese, wild tur- 
keys, pork, opossum.and partridge furnished a 
supply of meats that even Dives could hardly 
afford to-day ; and there were plenty of vege- 
tables and corn meal and rye. It was only in 
the domain of fruits and the finer cereals that 
there was any lack. 

But in spite of the universal abundance, 
probably, indeed, because of it, we have not 
become a nation of good cooks. The statement 
of course requires some qualifications, for 
meats and plain vegetables are usually well 
cooked, and some of our pastry is as good as 
can be had anywhere in the world; but we 
have never learned how to.cook as the French 
do, who make such uses of left-overs and cheap 
cuts of meat and odds and ends that they seem 
to be favors rather than makeshifts. Now that 
we are at war there is no art or field of service 
that American women can cultivate in which 
they can serve their country to better advantage 
than in cookery. 

It is not necessary to invent new dishes or 
new names for old ones. Corned-beef hash may 
be a poorly ‘‘bonded’’ concrete of meat, potato 
and grease; but the late Mark Hanna used 
to invite statesmen and diplomats to his house 
for a breakfast of corned-beef hash, and send 
them away filled as if with the ambrosia of 
the gods. Beef smothered in onions can be so 
Sublimated that it will appear rather as a ten- 
derloin overwhelmed with soft endearments. 
It all depends on the cook. 

We need to save, and there is no better way 
to save than to utilize what we have been 
accustomed to waste. The tops and the parings 
of many vegetables, bones and the trimmings 
from meat, the inedible parts of celery and 
cabbage, are the very foundation of the finest 
soup stocks and gravies, and the head ofa large 
codfish makes a better chowder than the best 
cut of cod steak. Cucumbers too old to serve 
raw are as good as eggplant when cooked in 
the same way, and a green cucumber, fried, is 
a dainty that an epicure will relish. A basket 
of clams will yield, besides the solid portion of 
the clams themselves, a dozen cupfuls of broth 
for which the hotels charge twenty-five cents 
apiece, and the foundation for a clam bisque 
that would cost thirty cents a portion. 

It all depends upon the cook, and cooking is 
both a science and an art—a science to produce 
the most nutritious dishes at the smallest cost ; 
an art to make them tempting to the appetite. 
The most ambitious woman need not regard 
the field as too small, for the ablest will never 
exhaust its possibilities. 


os 


NAVAL MUTINY IN GERMANY 


Y the admission of the German Minister 
B of Marine there has been a more or less 
serious mutiny on some of the German 

naval vessels at Wilhelmshaven: a captain 
was drowned, several other officers were mis- 
treated, and finally the revolt was suppressed 
and the ringleaders punished. There are re- 
ports from unofficial sources of similar out- 
breaks at Ostend and at the Austrian port of 
Pola. : 
We are not permitted to know anything more 
definitely ; it is impossible therefore to tell how 
far the mutiny spread, or how much importance 
it has as a symptom of unrest or of wavering 
morale. But that it should occur at all in a 


— 


service that is so strictly disciplined, and that 
three years ago was so full of martial enthusi- 
asm, is significant. Whether it was the long 
inaction of the battle fleet, the unpopularity 
of the submarine service, for which ordinary 
seamen are now being drafted, the insufficiency 
of food, or the personal unfitness of the officers 








concerned, that caused the trouble; we do not 
know. There is one story, interesting and not 
unplausible, that the mutinous sailors were 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Rus- 
sian revolution, and hoped to arouse first their 
comrades and then the nation to a similar 
demonstration. If that is so their failure might 
have been predicted; but the leaven is there 
nevertheless ; the imperial government may yet 
find the Russian upheaval more dangerous 
than helpful to its own cause, particularly if 
Germany comes in the end to face military 
defeat in the west. 

There has been some speculation concerning 
the motives of the government in permitting 
the mutiny to be discussed in the Reichstag, 
after it had been successfully kept out of the 
news for several weeks. According to the most 
reasonable theory it was a political move in- 
tended to discredit the minority Socialists, 
whom Adm. von Capelle, the naval minister, 
accused of responsibility for the outbreak. If 
that is so, the plan failed completely ; and the 
doughty admiral had to resign his post. But 
the incident shows that the new Chancellor 
and his colleagues, however little they fear 
mutiny in army or navy, do fear the constantly 
growing, constantly active group of Socialists 
who are not afraid to condemn the Pan- 
Germanic dream for the control of the world 
and the undismayed militarism of the party 
that still cherishes that dream. The mutiny 
may have amounted to little; it was easily 
suppressed; its occurrence does not give us 
the slightest hope that there is enough dis- 
affection in the German ranks to render our 
own military task any easier. But the minority 
Socialists, whose voice is nearest the voice of 
sanity in Germany to-day, cannot be so easily 
silenced. The Wilhelmshaven mutiny seems to 
have presented itself to Michaelis and Capelle 
chiefly as a promising opportunity to discredit 
the only political group they have at present 
much reason to fear. 


o 9? 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


NDIVIDUAL freedom, even in the freest 
I country on earth, does not mean that every 

citizen has an unlimited right to do as he 
pleases. Everywhere and always it is restricted 
by the rights of others. The most far-reaching 
limitation forbids all acts that are or may be 
injurious to the general welfare—that is, to the 
country. It applies also to freedom of speéch 
and of the press, which are secured to us by 
the Constitution ; but just as law provides pen- 
alties for slander and libel, thus punishing a 
too free exercise of that freedom, so it will 
punish, although technically it cannot forbid 
or prevent, spoken or written offenses against 
the nation. . 

Similarly, the right to use your property at 
your own pleasure, and to buy and sell from 
and to any and all can be and is restricted by 
law when the public safety demands it. Con- 
gress is the final judge of the necessity, and 
Congress has made the decree. Just at the close 
of its recent session it passed the ‘‘trading with 
the enemy’’ act, which supplements the espi- 
onage act about which The Companion spoke’ 
a few weeks ago. 

Like that other act it is for evildoers only. 
Nevertheless it is very comprehensive, for there 
are many ways of trading, and the measure 
interdicts communication as well as the transfer 
of commodities. For example, no one can law- 
fully transmit a letter, document or other form 
of communication from or to the United States, 
to an enemy or ally of an enemy, except in the 
ordinary course of the mail. Unless one has 
got a license he may not publish any news 
item or comment on the war in a foreign 
language without having first deposited an 
accurate translation of it in English at the 
post office. It is also unlawful to transport 
into or from the United States, or from one 
place to another, an enemy or ally of an 
enemy, and no enemy person or corporation 
may change his or its name during the war. 

But the chief provisions of the act relate to 
actual trading. No citizen may trade directly 
or indirectly with any person whom he has 
reason to believe to be an enemy of the United 
States. In strictness that might make it a penal 
offense for Smith, the grocer at the crossroads, 
to sell a pound of tea to Gottlieb Hinkelreich, 
whom he suspects to be a German spy; but 
probably the Department of Justice will not 
trouble Mr. Smith if he so transgresses the 
letter of the law, for it does not take cognizance 
of trifles. De minimis non curat lex. But it 
will be seen that the law is broad enough to 
cover even such an act as that, if the officials 
think it worth while. 

Patriotic and honest men need have no fear 
of the trading law. It is the men of elastic 
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conscience, those who are governed by love of 
money rather than by love of country, that 
will need to study the act carefully to find out 
what they are forbidden to do. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR. —The labors 

of Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
and of the officers of the United Mine Workers 
apparently averted the danger of a prolonged 
strike in the coal regions of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. On October 21 it was announced that 
virtually all the miners had returned to work. 
—tThe United States government determined 
to give immediate relief to France by divert- 
ing shipping amounting to 280,000 tons to com- 
merce between the two republics. In return, 
the French government will permit the use of 
a number of French sailing ships in the Amer- 
ican coastal trade to replace vessels withdrawn 
for overseas use. 9 


OCIALIST PLANS FOR PEACE.—The 

organizing committee of the Socialist 
conference at Stockholm has drawn up a man- 
ifesto calling for a peace founded on the com- 
plete evacuation and restoration of all occupied 
territories and colonies, the reparation of devas- 
tated regions by means of an international 
fund, the autonomy of Poland, Finland, Bo- 
hemia, Armenia and Ireland, and the ‘‘cultural 
autonomy’’ of Flanders, the Trentino and Bos- 
nia, the settlement of the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine by a plebiscite, international justice 
for the Jews, compulsory arbitration, general 
disarmament, no economic warfare and par- 
liamentary control over foreign policy. The 
Russian Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates has drawn up a similar plan, to 
which it adds the neutralization of all straits 
leading to inner seas and the canals at Suez 
and Panama. ° 


NEMY ALIENS.—One hundred and thir- 
teen German workmen from the Hoboken 
docks were interned at Ellis Island on the 
discovery that during the repair work on 
transports and seized German merchant ships 
unknown persons had found opportunity to 
damage the ships in various ways. ——Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Dunbar, a native of Germany who 
recently got a commission in the naval reserve, 
was arrested, and so were Fritz Kuhn and 
George von Seebeck, two Germans employed 
in New York banks. The precise nature of the 
charges against them was not made public. 
e 
TALY.—The situation of the Boselli min- 
istry is precarious. Various causes are at 
work, but the greatest is the unfortunate famine 
in coal and even in foodstuffs that keeps the 
population restless and that makes it impossible 
to follow up the victories that have been won 
on the Isonzo. The recent riots in Turin, 
caused by unsatisfactory food conditions, were 
so serious that they had to be suppressed by 
soldiers. Italy has no coal whatever and little 
wheat, and finds it difficult to import those 
commodities. 


so] 
WEDEN.—The new Swedish cabinet 
formed by Prof. Eden contains six Liberals 
and four Socialists. Branting, the Socialist 
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leader, is the minister of 
finance. The ministry, al- 
though pledged to the 
preservation of Swedish 
neutrality, is much less 
amenable to German in- 
fluences than the Lind- 
mann government, which 
it replaces. 


ECENT DEATH.— 
On October 21, shot 
accidentally while he was 
hunting, United States Senator Paul O. Hust- 
ing of Wisconsin, aged 51. : 
e 
USSIA.—The Preliminary Parliament 
was opened at Petrograd on October 19. 
Mme. Breshkoyskaya acted as temporary chair- 
man. Premier Kerenski declared that Russia 
would hail a just and righteous peace, but 
would never submit to a conquest by military 
force. The Maximalists or radical socialists 
attended the first meeting of the Parliament, 
but withdrew on the ground that the body 
was controlled by moderate elements, which 
‘imperiled the revolution.’’ The Parliament 
and the Constituent Assembly that is to follow 
will have their greatest difficulties with the 
agrarian question. The peasants and work- 
men demand the abolition of private property 
in land and the vesting of such ownership 
in the mirs or local communes, according to 
the ancient Slavic practice. There is of course 
a large and influential party opposed to that 
action.—— Following the Russian reverses in 
the Gulf of Riga, it was announced that the 
seat of government would be moved to Moscow 
at once. The Council of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates protested, and declared that it 
would remain in Petrograd with the revolu- 
tionary proletariat ‘‘until the last moment. ’? 
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-region was reported. 





i —_— GREAT aS tt 


(From October 18 to October 24) 


The German. operations at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Riga made progress during the 
week. Their fleet, which contained a number 
of battleships, pushed through the mine fields 
south of the island of Oesel, attacked the in- 
ferior Russian naval forces and obliged them 
to take refuge in Moon Sound, between Moon 
Island and the mainland of Esthonia. The 
Russian battleship Slava and several small 
vessels were sunk; the Germans also lost sev- 
eral torpedo boats through striking mines, and 
Petrograd reported that in all fifteen German 
ships, including two battleships, were ‘‘put out 
of action. ’’ 

The Russian ships were at first supposed to 
be bottled up in Moon Sound, but a later report 
was that they had got safely out into the 
Gulf of Finland. German troops made good 
their hold on Dagé and Moon islands and de- 
tachments were landed on the coast of Esthonia. 
Berlin announced that ten thousand Russian 
prisoners had been taken. 

On October 20 it was said that the fortress 
of Reval, on the shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN 


was being evacuated by the Russians; that | 
would remove one of the most important ob- | 
stacles on the road to Petrograd; the report 
was not officially confirmed. 

There was continual gunfire on the western 
front, and on October 22 the British and French 
attacked again in the Ypres sector and, accord- 
ing to official reports, gained their objectives 
southeast of Poelcapelle and in Houtholst 
Forest. The German sea base at Ostend was 
shelled by British naval vessels. 

On October 16 the French made a brilliant 
drive south of Laon over a front of six miles. 
They advanced from a mile to two milJes, and 
they took eight thousand German prisoners 
and seventy guns. 

Italy believes that German, Bulgarian and 
Turkish units are being brought to support 
the Austrians on the Bainsizza Plateau. On 
October 24 a strong Austrian offensive in that 


German commerce - destroying cruisers at- 
tacked a British convoy of torpedo boats escort- 
ing twelve small neutral ships across the North 
Sea, sunk two of the British torpedo boats and 
nine of the merchant vessels—five Norwegian, 
three Swedish and one Danish. The report was 
that no attempt was made by the Germans to 
save any sajlors from the neutral ships, but 
that in several instances they fired on the life- 
boats. The loss of life is not known, but must 
have amounted to two or three hundred. 

The American transport Antilles, returning 
from France, was torpedoed by a submarine 
on October 17. About seventy persons were 
lost, mostly members of the crew, with a few 
returning soldiers. 

In German East Africa the British forces 
drove the Germans from Nyangao, one of their 
last stands in the extreme southeastern part of 
the colony. 

On October 19 a squadron of eleven Zeppe- 
lins raided England. One or two got as far as 
London and dropped bombs that killed some 
thirty persons. On their return the Zeppelins 


were carried over French territory, where | 


French aéroplanes attacked them and de- 
stroyed or captured four of them. Several 
others are said to have been disabled. 

Mesopotamia figured in the dispatches again ; 
the British northeast of Bagdad drove the 
Turks across the Diala River. 

The submarines sunk one French and twenty- 
five British vessels during the week. 

There were reports from Holland of more 
mutinous conduct on the part of German sail- 
ors at Ostend, and of disaffection in the Aus- 
trian naval service at Pola and Fiume. They 
could not be confirmed. 

On October 24, according to dispatches from 
Amsterdam, the German Chancellor, Dr. 
Michaelis, resigned his office. Berlin gossip 
named Prince von Biilow or Foreign Minister 
von Kiihlmann as likely to succeed him. The 
seventh German war loan of $3,100,000, 000 has | 
been wholly taken up. The war debt of the | 
empire now amounts to $24,000,000, 000. | 

Feeling in Mexico in favor of uniting with | 
the Entente Allies is said to be growing. Sefior | 
Vigil, leader of the Liberal Constitutionalists, | 
Senator Zubaran and other eminent politicians | 
are outspoken in supporting such a course. 




















Five - Cent 
Breakfasts 


Based on Quaker Oats 


Make Quaker Oats the central dish at break- 
fast. It costs one-eighth as much as eggs per unit 
of nutrition. 


Quaker Oats, prunes, toast and coffee, with all 
garnishments, can easily be served for five cents. 
And oats supply, ounce for ounce, about twice the 
nutrition of beefsteak. ; 


One 12-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 
about as much nutrition as the average person 
needs in a day. 


The average mixed diet costs four times as 
much as Quaker Oats per unit of nutrition. So each 
dollar spent for Quaker Oats saves you about $3. 


Also use Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in 
cookies and pancakes. It adds delightful flavor. 
And no other grain can match the oat as an energiz- 
ing nutrient. 


Your table may cost even less than it used to if 
you liberally use Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Food Made Delicious 


The world-wide fame of 
Quaker Oats is due to a 
matchless flavor. These 
flakes are made from queen 
grains only —just the big, 
rich, luscious oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 


So here is Nature’s great- 


est grain food with the 
maximum of flavor. And 
it costs you no extra price. 


Oat food is nowadays 
doubly important because 
of its economy. So it is 
doubly important to get 
Quaker Oats, to make oat 
food inviting. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where 
high freights may prohibit 














An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts 
of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five 
packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and 
this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the 
trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The 
trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies to United States 
and Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago ae 
1734 
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fonate WOOD TRAILS 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HE wood trails are free trails—they take 
no traveler’s toll; 
A green way, a clean way, they go by hill and 
hollow. 
You know their sudden summons by a hunger 
in your soul 
And wit to rise at break of day and follow, 
follow, follow. 
Your fare is berries ripe and red and wild 
grapes brimming over, 
And crystal waters cold as snow in two palms 
for a cup, 
Your bed at nightfall balsam boughs with wide, 
star-tufted cover 
And sleep as deep as tranquil wells until the 
dawn comes up. . 


The wood trails are fair trails—at every dip 
and turn 
The byways, the shy ways, are set with lovely 
wonder; 
The lightest questing step will leave a foot- 
print on a fern, 
The grayest gnarled and ancient oak has 
violets nodding under. 
And whether quick to amber brooks with beryl 
bubbles breaking, 
Or dim and slow through churehily pines, the 
little pathways go, 
There’s beauty for a lifted glance and treasure 
for the taking, 
And certain secret old delight that only wan- 
derers know. 


The wood trails are long trails, mysterious and 
sweet,— 
A far way, a star way, they set a pilgrim far- 
ing; 
And ba as you go the shoes are swifter 
on your feet, 
The old-time burden on your back is lighter 
for the bearing; 
While here a bough is blossoming and there a 
bush is burning, 
And every hour’s a singing bird for every 
mile you roam. . 
And best of all—most blest of all—with never 
backward turning 
The wood trails, the good trails, they lead 
your spirit home! 
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THE UNILLUMINED SHADOW 


HE darkest chapter in the story of the 
prodigal son is that which describes 
his last miserable days in the far coun- 
try. His money is gone; he is ragged, 
hungry, hopeless and friendless. There 
is all the material of tragedy here, and 

it requires only a stroke of the pen to bring the 
narrative to a sad ending. Light dawns, however, 
when the wanderer bethinks him of his distant 
home. It grows brighter as his tired feet respond 
to the new hope in his heart. It glows with all the 
splendor of noonday when the door of the father’s 
house swings wide to welcome the outcast. We 
almost forget the dark past as we see the father’s 
happy face and hear the ring of joy in his voice. 

The curtain falls upon a bright scene, but it is 
marred by the threat of the elder brother’s scowl- 
ing face. That is the unillumined shadow. Nothing 
relieves or brightens it; there is no hint that the 
father’s entreaties softened the son’s hard, unlov- 
ing nature. 

And yet on the score of thrift, industry, honest 
dealing and clean, upright living the elder brother 
would stand high in the esteem of any community. 
His sole defect seems to be that there was no 
responsiveness in his nature to the higher things 
of life. His punctilious uprightness was unwarmed 
by the fires of love. It meant nothing to him that 
a wayward soul had been reclaimed. It meant 
nothing to him that his father was happier to-day 
than he had been in years, and that the erring 
brother would be safer in the shelter of his father’s 
house than amid the temptations of the far country. 
In a picture, brilliant with high lights, he is the 
unillumined shadow. 

There is a wealth of solemn warning in the 
teaching of Jesus against the peril of living the 
shadowed life—the life that, although it may be 
moral and upright and clean, is never lighted by 
the radiance from above and that finally goes out 
in darkness. The unprofitable servant was no 
tricky knave. He was merely unenlightened in the 
intimate responsibilities of stewardship. The rich 
husbandman never saw far enough beyond his 
overcrowded barns to realize that he had a needy 
soul for which he was making no provision. Dives 
at his sumptuous feast was wholly in the dark as 
to any claim that Lazarus had upon his wealth 
beyond such crusts and crumbs as chanced to fall 
from his table. The good Samaritan was the only 
passer-by on the Jericho road who realized the 
wider reaches of neighborliness. 

“This is the condemnation,” said the Great 
Teacher, “that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light.” To shrink 
from the disclosures and leadings of the clearest 
light because they make life hard and strenuous 
is the tragedy. Against that the earnest soul cries 
out, ‘“O send out thy light and thy truth: let them 
lead me; let them bring me unto thy holy hill.” 


o 9 
NEEDED 


’M really worried about Miss Eustacia,” 
Mrs. Jessup declared. “Of course every- 
one knows that it was hard for her to 
lose her savings and go into the Home, 
but the Home’s pleasant, and she has 
a big room all to herself; and we are 

always sending her things or inviting her round to 

tea to show that she isn’t left out; yet she goes 
round with a face as long as my arm, and the tears 

come into her eyes if you look at her. Really, I’m 

almost out of patience. I wouldn’t have believed 

it of Miss Eustacia.” 

Mrs. Crane looked out into the April yard. She 
was a plump little woman with tender, luminous 
brown eyes that had a way of seeing far into the 
heart at times. 

“‘What pretty little tea parties Miss ’Stacia used 
to give,” she said musingly. “She made a different 
‘feel’ about them somehow.” 

“T know it,”’ Mrs. Jessup agreed. “I don’t know 
exactly why, unless because she was so happy 
over them herself that she made everyone else 
feel the same way.” 

“And how many summers was it that she took 
into her home a little fresh-air girl?” asked Mrs. 

. 
































Crane, with an air of innocent reminiscence. “Last 
time it was a mother and a sick baby, wasn’t it?” 

“I guess it must be full as much as fifteen. I 
hadn’t thought of that before, but I suppose she 
does miss that!” 

Mrs. Crane’s soft eyes shone with sudden pas- 
sion. 

“Miss them? Things like that—giving things— 
were her life, Ellen Jessup! Do you suppose that 
being invited to tea and having flowers carried to 
her are going to make up to Miss ’Stacia for having 
nothing to give?” 

“But—she hasn’t anything we want!” Mrs. 
Jessup said bewilderedly. 

“Exactly. That’s what’s breaking her heart.” 

“But you can’t make yourself want things when 
you don’t,” Mrs. Jessup argued. 

“I suppose not,” Mrs. Crane said with a sigh. 
“Well, I must be going along. Run over soon, 
Ellen. * 

At the turn of the road Mrs. Crane met Lauretta 
King. The girl nodded with sullen brows. Mrs. 
Crane stopped. 

“‘What’s the matter, Lauretta?” she asked. 

“Matter? I want Miss Eustacia, that’s what’s 
the matter. I used to runin every day or two when 
things were hard at home, and she’d help me 


-through, but now —” 


“Have you told her so?” Mrs. Crane asked 
quickly. “O Lauretta, have you?” 

“Told her? I haven’t been up there. She’ll be 
too busy with all those people.” 

Mrs. Crane even gave her a push. “Go, Lauretta; 
go this minute. She’s been eating her heart because 
no one needed her. And tell her that ’m coming 
to-morrow. I want her—just her—to help me do a 
dozen things. Hurry, Lauretta!” 

But Lauretta was already gone. 


ad 


A LION HUNT 


T: the “tenderfoot” a mountain lion scarcely 
seems to be a beast that one can afford to be 
familiar with, but among hunters who know 
his traits there are some at least who hold him in 
scorn. One such is Mr. M. H. Bakker who describes 
in Outdoor Life how he captured four of the big 
eats for an Eastern ‘‘zoo.” 

T had heard, he says, that there were some lions 
near Troy, Montana; and so Charlie Wood and I 
bought food enough to last us four or five days, 
and started out to look for tracks. Finally we 
found a track two or three days old and set our 
dogs on it. Before long they were out of hearing, 
but we followed their trail for about a mile and 
came to where three other lion tracks joined the 
one they were on. We traveled as fast as we could 
through the snow, and every time we reached a 
divide we listened for the dogs, but could hear 
nothing. We knew that they would never quit until 
they had every lion up a tree, and that they would 
hold them there until we came even if it took us 
two or three days. 

At two o’clock the next afternoon we stopped at 
the top of a mountain to listen, and we could hear 
the dogs giving tongue about halfway down the 
other side. In an hour we were down to where the 
dogs were and found that they had two half-grown 
lions in large fir trees. They had held them there 
all night. After we had fed the dogs Charlie cut me 
a pole about sixteen feet long, and I went up the 
tree where the first lion was and put a wire loop 
round his neck with a long rope tied to it. We 
pulled him out, put a collar round his neck and 
chained him to a big pine tree, just as you would 
tie a dog. Then we went to the tree where the 
dogs had the other lion; but just as I was near 
enough to put the wire noose round his neck, he 
got uneasy, and down the tree he came. Away he 
went with the dogs at his heels. After running 
about seven hundred rods the dogs treed him, and 
I tried the same tactics again. This time he was 
not so spry, and I put the wire round his neck. We 
tied him also to a tree. 

That night we stayed at a ranch house, and at 
daylight the next morning went back to where we 
had tied the last lion. We found that he had broken 
the chain near the collar and escaped. When we 
turned the dogs loose on his track they led us up 
the mountain to a deer carvass, where we found 
the tracks of two other lions. Pretty soon the dogs 
barked “treed,” and we captured another lion, 
which we took down and tied in the barn at the 
ranch, because the day had turned snowy. 

‘The next day we returned to the place where the 
lions had killed the deer and found two sets of 
tracks in the snow—one leading up the mountain 
and the other down. The dogs .took the upper 
track, and in less than fifteen minutes they had the 
lion up a tree. We captured him in the same man- 
ner as before. He wasn’t a very big one, and so I 
just put himin my pack sack and carried. him down 
the hill to the place where we had seen the other 
track. The dogs were only a few minutes treeing 
this lion, which was the one that had escaped with 
our collar. This time he climbed as high as he 
could, but I followed and caught him with the wire. 
We hired a wagon and team and took the four 
lions to Troy, where we boxed them for shipment to 
an Eastern ‘‘z00.” 
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QUEER LAWSUITS 


suit to obtain a decision as to the rightful 

ownership of a bullet extracted from his 
body. Both doctor and nurse claimed it, but the 
officer contended that it was legally his. 

The judge gave his decision in favor of the offi- 
cer. He found that the projectile, once discharged 
from the gun, ceased both to belong to the man 
who fired it and to the country that intrusted it 
to him. The officer discovered it in his body. The 
surgeon, assisted by the nurse, merely brought the 
projectile to light. Hence the officer was entitled 
to keep it. 

When a French abbé left one village to take up 
work in another the mayor and the citizens af the 
town that he was leaving lighted a bonfire in the 
road to speed the departing official, and in other 
ways showed that they were over joyed to see the 
last of him. The abbé thought himself insulted and 
brought an action for damages; but as he was un- 
able to show any, the case was dismissed. 

A very stout man who bought a third-class ticket 
on an English railway found that he could not 
enter the narrow doorway of a third-class compart- 
ment. Accordingly, he went into a first-class com- 
partment,’the doors of which were wider, and 
refused to pay the excess fare. The railway com- 
pany sued him for the balance, and the man had 
to pay both that and the costs, for the court de- 
cided that this could not have been his first of- 
fense, and that, knowing that he could not squeeze 
through the door of a third-class compartment, 
he ought to have purchased a first-class ticket. 

After telling a barber to trim his beard, an 


A WOUNDED Italian officer recently brought: 





American fell asleep in the chair. He woke up 
clean-shaved. His beard, two feet in length, of 
which he was very proud, was gone. He sued the 
barber for a thousand dollars, and received one 
hundred. 

eg 


THE FORTRESS OF ST. PETER 
AND ST. PAUL 


Tent fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
which some of the Russian reactionaries have 
been recently imprisoned, is a huge mass of 
stone on the bank of the Neva opposite the Winter 
Palace. According to the Manchester Guardian, it 
is a place of sinister memories. Within its walls 
Peter the Great tortured his son Alexis to death. 
It was there that the Princess Tarakonova, placed 
in a cell that became flooded during an inunda- 
tion, found rats climbing on her to save themselves 
from drowning. In the same fortress Catherine II 
buried alive the unhappy persons who ventured to 
object to the murder of her husband. 

Torture of a more refined nature has been em- 
ployed upon its prisoners in recent years. Prince 
Kropotkin tells how the revolutionary Karakozoft 





was kept awake for a week at a time by guards 
who sat on either side of him to rouse him when- 
ever he showed signs of falling asleep. .The un- 
happy man at last acquired the art of swinging his 
leg while he slept, so as to delude his guards into 
the belief that he was awake; but they detected the 
trick. As a result of that treatment Karakozoff was 
in such a state of collapse when he was at last led 
out for execution that it seemed as if his body did 
not contain a bone unbroken, and the rumor ran 
through the crowd that his jailers had killed him 
in his cell and had brought out an India-rubber 
doll for the scaffold. 

Kropotkin himself spent some unhappy years in 
the fortress in the seventies. The floor and five- 
foot-thick walls were covered with felt, so that 
the silence became unbearable. Kropotkin, how- 
ever, had a happier lot than some, for at the re- 
quest of the Geographical Society of Russia he 
was permitted to continue his work on the glacial 
period. Pens and ink were provided for his use by 
special permission of the czar, but he could use 
them only until the hour of sunset, which in a 
Russian winter is three o’clock. 


os 


MR. PEASLEE ON FAMILY RELIGION 


HEN he entered the village cobbler’s shop 

and dropped into a chair Mr. Peaslee’s face 

showed a faint amusement mixed with a 
tolerant pity. At least, that was the cobbler’s sur- 
mise when he glanced up from his work and saw 
Mr. Peaslee’s expression. 

‘“‘What’s happened to make you look so kind of 
sniffy, Caleb?” he inquired. ‘You kind of have the 
*pearance ’sif some one’s been tryin’ to get the 
better of you someway, and ’sif they hadn’t quite 
made out to do it.” 

“?*Pain’t nothin’ like that,” replied Caleb. “I jest 
had a chance to see another way for them Jessups’ 
religion to show itself. I ain’t got any right to call 
it religion, though,’ Mr. Peaslee said apologet- 
ically. ‘‘’Tain’t religion at all in the case of them 
Jessups; it’s only j’inin’ the church.” 

The cobbler nodded. “T ree’liect,” he said, “when 
the old man Jessup j’ined the church over at 
Kent’s camp ground, the year they had the big 
r’vival there. They was goin’ to have a week of it, 
and old man Jessup got kind of fevered up, and 
he j’ined the very fust day, and I remember what 
a lot of smilin’ folks done when he wanted ’em to 
shut down the meetin’ and let folks £0 home so’s’t 
he could have men to help him harvest. ‘What’s 
the use of keepin’ it up after to-night?’ he says, 
when he was tryin’ to make the minister see it his 
way. ‘I’ve j’ined, ain’t I? And I shan’t be j’ined 
any tighter if you keep this hoorah goin’ for a 
month.’ 

“The minister was one of these meek-seemin’ 
critters that couldn’t do what was needed right 
that minute,—to tell ’Lonzo Jessup that mebbe 
there was others there that was full better wuth 
savin’ than what he was,—so he hemmed and 
hawed for a minute, not quite knowin’ how to 
bring it home to ’Lonzo. 

“Well, you see, Brother Jessup,’ he says, cajol- 
in’-like, ‘we have hopes of some of these erring 
brothers and sisters still unregenerate; you see 
how it is, I’m sure.’ But ’Lonzo stood there and 
looked at him with his mouth open like a perch, 
’sif he never heard such foolishness in his life. 

*** What’s that?’ s’he. ‘You mean to say that 
you’ll keep this r’vival goin’ a week, after I’ve 
jined myself, jest for the sake of savin’ the likes 
of them critters out there? Why,’ he says, ‘I’ve a 
good mind to— and then he ketched himself up 
and shot his mouth tight. ‘I can’t trust myself to 
tell you what’s in my mind,’ he says. ‘’Twouldn’t 
be fittin’? now that I’m in the church; but I can’t 
hender my thoughts,’ s’he, ‘and I ain’t goin’ to 
even try to,’ and with that off he stomped with his 
whiskers stickin’ out straight in front.’ 

Mr. Peaslee smote his leg and leaned his head 
back to laugh. 

“T can see him jest as plain ’sif he was standin’ 
there where you be,” ‘he asserted, “and what 
you’ve been tellin’ jest bears out cleverly what I 
see this mornin’. Like parent, like child. ’Lonzo 
Jessup’s passed on, but his children are here— 
anyway, I should say that Mahaly shows marks of 
bein’ his daughter. She seems to think that her 
pussonal salvation is ’bout all that counts, ’t any 
rate.” 

The cobbler showed a faint surprise. ‘I didn’t 
know Mahaly was a p’fessor of religion,” he said. 
“She’s always seemed to be too flighty and dressy 
to sober down to churehgoin’.”’ 

Mr. Peaslee grinned. ‘‘That’s what’s kep’ her 





out till now,” he said. “’T any rate, that’s what | 


she told me this mornin’. She’s been a prudent | 


sort of woman a long time, so when she begun to | 


get the church-j’inin’ fever she begun to worry 
*bout the gay clothes she owned. She knew, ’cord- 
in’ to her lights, she couldn’t be a e’nsistent b'liever | 
| and still wear them bright things, and she couldn’t 


| 
| 


noways bear to throw ’em away—and givin’ ’em to 
any poor woman would be the same as throwin’ 
’em away, to Mahaly. 

“But this mornin’ when I was on my way down 
here she was out in her yard and I stopped to pass 
the time of day with her, and she told me how 
things was. 

“*T can’t look at it any other way than that 
Providence takes an int’rest in me,’ she says, sat- 
isfied-like. ‘I knew all the time that no woman 
could hope to be saved if she wore them bright 
clothes I had, but it cut me to think of the waste of 
money I’d have to suffer if I didn’t wear ’em, But 
last night Providence showed me a way out that 
makes everything perfec’ly all right,’ she says, 
terrible pleased with herself. 

“*This mornin’, she says, ‘I got up and took 
every one of them clothes and went down to Lucy 
Drake’s; you know she’s poor as ditch water and 
can’t buy much for clothes. And I traded ’em with 
her for ten hens and a pig and some of her standin’ 
grass,’ she bragged, ‘and a good trade I call it, too, 
if I do say it. Now I’ve saved my soul and ain’t 
lost a cent by it, neither, the way I figger it!’ And 
so,” said Mr. Peaslee in conclusion, “I come away 
to keep from tellin’ her what she seemed like to 


me!” 
o¢ 
AN ELEPHANT COMEDY 


N a showman’s life, says a contributor to the 
Wide World Magazine, comedy is much more 
frequent than tragedy. As an example of the 

amusing incidents that happen the writer tells 
the following anecdote: 

Once when we were traveling in Ireland I was 
sent with the advance agent to find a ground for 
the show and a place for stabling the horses, After 
we had rented a suitable field for the tents, we 
went to a farmer a little way outside the town and 
succeeded in arranging with him to stable our 
thirty-six horses, two camels, two dromedaries and 
two elephants. 

When the animals came we looked all round for 
a place in which to put Jinny, the larger of our 
two elephants, and finally squeezed her into a 
small corrugated iron shed that had a door in the 
middle and a window at each end. We drove an 
iron rod into the ground and staked her down, 

In the night, however, Jinny became restless, 
pulled the stake out of the ground as if it had been 
a pin and raised herself to her full height. The 
shed was so small and narrow that when she rose 
she filled the entire structure and lifted it some 
inches off the ground. Her next proceeding was to 
put her trunk through the front window, and by 
some accident her tail got out of the other. Then 
Jinny, incased in an iron shed, with her feet, trunk 
and tail protruding, started rambling round the 
farm premises. 

At last she came to a shed where the milk was 
stored. Bursting it open, she rolled a can of milk 
out into the ‘yard and, taking off the top, helped 
herself. The farmer, awakened by the disturb- 
ance, put his head out of the window to see what 
the trouble was. Seeing Jinny filling herself at his 
expense, he remonstrated, but Jinny’s only answer 
was to raise her trunk and deluge him. Making 
for the gate, she wrenched it from its hinges and 
staggered down the road toward the town. 

A policeman on duty, seeing what he took to be 
a house moving along the road, turned on his heel 
and bolted to the police barracks. 

‘“‘Arrah, sir,” he exclaimed excitedly to his chief, 
“I’m just after seein’ a real, live, walkin’ house 
comin’ down the road!” 

Meanwhile, Jinny, still incased in the shed, made 
her way straight to the show, and soon disturbed 
her master by battering on the door of the caravan. 
The next day the shed had to be cut off her back 
by a blacksmith, and there was a heavy bill for 
damages. 

eg 


A NOVEL-READING SULTAN 


LTHOUGH the Sultan of Turkey is reputed 
to be the laziest potentate in Europe, he is 
passionately fond of reading. For weeks at 

a time he will shut himself in his private suite, sur- 
rounded by literature of all kinds—classical works, 
novels, magazines and newspapers. With the ex- 
ception of his personal atten@ants and ministers 
of state, no one is allowed in the imperial sanctu- 
ary during the Sultan’s literary “fits.” 

But the Sultan is at something of a disadvantage, 
says a British weekly, because his knowledge of 
European languages is limited. 

In order to overcome the difficulty he employs 
a translation office. Here there are officials who 
speak all the languages of Europe and the East. 
They read all the political and illustrated news- 
papers of importance and translate extracts from 
them for the Sultan. There are fifteen superior 
translators, called dragoman secretaries, in that 
office, and their pay is from ten to forty Turkish 
pounds monthly. 

They do not limit their translations to political 
publications; they translate novels and romances 
in all languages for the Sultan, and many thousand 
volumes of their work have found their way into 
the imperial library. They are all written on thick, 
white, royal, octavo, gilt-edged paper, and are 
fastened together with green and red ribbons by 
the translators themselves. ; 

After circulating through the harem they are 
preserved in the library. The Sultan’s favorite 
reading is criminal romances. He subscribes to all 
newspapers that contain reports of the proceedings 
in the law courts, and there is no famous writer of 
stories of crime in any language whose works have 
not been translated for him. 
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TWO SIDES 


“'Txes question has two sides,” said Senator 
Newlands, in a recent argument. “It’s like 
the young ladies’ matrimonial argument. 
***T” said the first young woman, ‘don’t. intend 
to marry till I’m thirty,’ 
“*And I,’ said the second, ‘don’t intend to be 
thirty till I’m married.’ ” 
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SHE WAS WILLING 


‘OW F such a thing occurs again, Nora,” said the 

I mistress of the house severely, ‘‘I shall have 
to get another servant.” 

“IT wish you would, mum,” said the unabashed 

Nora; “there’s easily enough work for two of us.” 


J 
In the London Times occurs this amusing adver- 
tisement by an obviously much-tried man: 


WANTED — a Jona, second-hand gramophone 
—for reprisals 


























THE JOURNEY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


BY IRVING PALFREY 


journey that Laddie took not long ago. 

To be sure, Laddie is not his real name, 
but his father and mother call him that, and 
the name will do very well for the pur- 
poses of the story. And the journey itself 
took place one night when everyone else in 
the house was asleep. Some persons might say 
that Laddie himself was asleep and that he 
dreamed it all, but it is of no use to tell that 
to Laddie. He is very sure that it was just 
as real a journey as any traveler ever made, 
and I am not going to say that he is wrong. 
Some dreams are much more real than others, 
you know. 

Laddie lives in a city beside the ocean. He 
has never been near the mountains in his life; 
that is, he had never been there until the 
night of his strange journey. He knew that’ 


“Time story tells about the wonderful 


ORAWINGS BY NELLIE L. UMBSTAETTER 


THE CURVING ROADWAY TO THE CASTLE 


the mountains must be wonderful, but he had 
not supposed that anything could be so won- 
derful as they proved to be when he reached 
them. 

He began his journey by going up a long, 
curving roadway that led from his home—al- 
though he had never noticed it before—to a 
castle that stood on a great rock. The roadway 
did not rest on the ground, as roadways com- 
monly do, but went off through the air as a 
bird might fly. That did not seem at all strange 
to Laddie. In fact, everything that happened 











during the wonderful journey seemed just as 
natural as the things that Laddie does every 
day. 

He tramped up the curving roadway a long 
distance before he got to the castle. Just before 
he reached it he passed through a grove of trees. 
They were very tall trees indeed, for to Laddie 
the sky itself seemed as near as the earth, which 
he could dimly see when he looked down over 
the wall that bordered the roadway. The first 
picture shows you the curious grove that 
Laddie passed through just before he reached 
the castle. 

When at last Laddie was near the castle, and 
saw that the great door was wide open, his 
heart leaped with joy. He had felt a little timid 
about knocking, but surely a wide-open door 
meant a welcome for all travelers. Straight 
through the door he boldly marched into a vast 
central hall with walls of shining 
crystal. He looked round eagerly. 
Not a living being was in sight. 
The crystal hall was empty. No, 
what was that? In the middle of 
the floor stood a table, and Laddie 
hurried toward it with eyes that 
grew brighter and brighter. 

It was not a table at all when he 
reached it, but a soda fountain, and 
on it stood a row of tall, foaming 
glasses filled with the drinks that 
Laddie liked best—vanilla and choc- 
olate and pineapple and strawberry 
and raspberry and coffee, and all 
with ice cream in them! 

My, but Laddie was thirsty after 
that long climb up the curving 
roadway! Anyone would have been 
thirsty after climbing to a castle 
almost in the sky itself. One tall 
glass after another Laddie emptied, 
but there were many more in the 
long row than he could drink and 
many more kinds than I can name. 

There was no one for Laddie to 
thank, and he had no money to leave 
on the counter, but he knew that 
the good things were left there on 
purpose for him, and he drank and 
drank and drank until he began to 
fear that his buttons might all fly 
off. Then he sighed and stopped. 

‘*T’m afraid I’ll have to leave some 
of them,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘but 
Z’ll look round a little and then come 
back for the rest.’’ 

At one end of the great hall there 
was a little door that flew open 
when Laddie drew near. Through 
it he passed, and then he climbed a 
long stairway that led to one of the 
towers of the castle. You can see 
the tower, the one with the long 
banner above it, in the first picture. 

When Laddie reached the top of the stairway 
and stepped into the tower a curious thing 
happened. He began to fall down, down, down 
—through the whole depth of the great rock 
on which the castle stood. He did not fall very 
fast. He could easily have counted a hundred, 
perhaps two hundred, while he was falling, 
but what was the use of counting out of 
school? And Laddie was not frightened, al- 
though of course he could not help wondering 
a lot where he was falling to and what would 
happen to him when he got there. 
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F-L-A-G By HarrietTE WILBUR 


F is for Faith in the ship of state, 
For Freedom from slavery’s thrall; 
Fraternity, too, which unites fellow men, 
So that one is the equal of all. 


L is for Law and the order it makes, 
For Love of our dear native Land, 

Where Liberty stands at the threshold and lifts 
Enlightening truth in her hand. 


A is for Aliens who, crossing the seas, 
Become good Americans, too; 

For faithful Allegiance to country and flag, 
With ardent affection and true. 


G is for Government, seeking the good 
Of the governed, and by their consent; 

For Guardsmen, who leap at their country’s first call 
On grateful obedience bent. 


An F and an L and an A and a G— 
The Flag of our national pride ; 

And earnestly now hear us each pledge his all 
To keep its folds fluttering wide. 


He soon learned. He stopped falling and 
found himself sitting comfortably on a cushion 
of sweet flowers beside a path that led through 
a deep mountain valley. High above him, clear 


little brook rippled its way along beside the 
path and birds were singing in the trees near 
by. The whole valley, even though it lay so 
deep in the heart of the mountains, was filled 
with golden sunshine. : 

Laddie walked for what seemed miles and 


same. He was thinking of sitting down to rest, 
when a sudden turn in the path showed him 
that it ended at a cottage that stood in the 
shade of tall trees just beyond a little gate. 
The second picture shows the cottage that 
Laddie saw. : 

When he passed through the little gate he 
saw that the door of the cottage stood wide 
open, just as the door of the castle had stood. 
Of course he walked in. There was no one to 
ask permission of, and what are open doors 
for? 

There were two rooms on the first floor of 
the cottage, but Laddie did not linger long in 
the front room. He caught a glimpse of some- 
thing in the other room that made him hurry 


great table loaded with pies and cakes and jel- 
lies and jams and puddings and cookies and 
gingerbread and all the other good things that 
Laddie had ever wanted to eat—and then 
more of them in piles that reached to the 
ceiling! 

And Laddie was just as hungry as if he had 
never visited the crystal hall of the castle, for 
that had been a long time before and he had 
journeyed far since then. He ate and ate and 
ate, and still it seemed as if there were more 
of the good things than when he began. 

‘*T’ll just go upstairs and have a little nap,’’ 








THE COTTAGE AT THE END OF 
THE VALLEY PATH 


| said Laddie to himself at last. ‘‘Per- 
| haps I shall be hungry again when I 
| wake up.’? 
| He climbed slowly up the stairs, 
| and then, just as he passed an open 
window on the landing, a curious 
thing happened. A wind was blow- 
ing in at the window, a little wind 
| it seemed when he first felt it; but 
| suddenly it became stronger, and 
| then it took up Laddie as if he 
| had been a feather and whisked him 
| out of the window and far up into 
| the air. 

Laddie was no more frightened 
{than he had been when he fell so 
| far, but he did wonder where the 
| wind was going to carry him. High 
| over the tops of the mountains he 
| sailed, through white clouds that 
| had rainbows in them, and then 
| back close to the mountain tops 
lagain. Finally the wind set him 
| down —as gently as it had picked 
| him up—beside a big boulder on the 
‘very top of the highest mountain 
of all. : 

The first thing that Laddie saw 
when he looked round him was a 
little camp that stood under a gnarled old 
tree only a few steps away. It stood on stones 
and was roughly built, but something about 
it made Laddie hurry toward it as fast as 
| he could go. The third picture shows the 
| little camp that Laddie found on the wild 
| mountain top. ; 
| When Laddie climbed up the steps he found 
|the door wide open, just as the doors had 


to the clouds, towered the great mountains. A | 


miles along the path, and it was always the | 


A JOKE ON DORIS 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


It seemed to grow a great deal worse 
To Doris every minute. ; 

The ache, she said, with puckered face, 
Was simply dreadful in it. 


You see, it happened when the door 
Slammed shut on Doris’ toe, 
Only she did not ask at all 


Whether it hurt or no, 


Till she had nothing else to do 
But think of aches and pain; 

And then it really seemed as if 
*Twould ne’er be well again. 


She nursed it and she petted it; 
She limped around —O dear! 

But when she went to bed she found 
What seems most wondrous queer: 


For when the long black stocking 





there. And what do yeu suppose it was? A | 


Came off, there was the spot 
Of black and blue— but, shocking! 
*Twas on the other foot! 
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been at the castle and the cottage, and of 
course he walked right in. He could not go 
far, however, for the camp was full of some- 
thing. The light was somewhat dim, for the 
windows were small, but in a moment Lad- 
die was able to see that the camp was filled 
from the floor to the roof with the most won- 
derful treasure that a camp ever held. What 
do you guess that it was? It was candy of 
all kinds under the sun—great piles and piles 





of it! There were also nuts and fruits of many 
kinds, but it was mostly candy, 
candy and more candy. 

And how hungry for candy Laddie 
was! He sat right down in the 
doorway and he ate and ate and ate, 
until he ate his way right through 
the biggest pile of candy and saw 
the light coming through a little 
window in the back of the camp. 

But as he looked longer at the light 
he saw that it was really the morn- 
ing sun shining through the win- 
dow of his own room at home, 
and all at once he found himself 
sitting up in bed and rubbing his 
eyes. And perhaps the strangest 
thing of all is that he was still 
hungry in spite of his feasts at the 
crystal castle and at the cottage 
at the end of the valley path and at 
the little camp on the mountain top. 

**T don’t know which of the three 
places I liked best,’’ says Laddie, 
when he talks over his wonderful 
adventures among the mountains, 
‘‘but I’m planning to go back to 
visit each of them some time, for 
there were a lot of good things in 
each place that I did not touch. ’’ 

Would you like to go with him? 





THE LITTLE CAMP ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


THE SPELLING LESSON 


BY MYRA WHITNEY 


I stood up to spell a very big word, 
Quite sure it would come in a minute; 
But when I was ready I could not 
think 





. Of the letters that ought to be in it. 
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CANE WRESTLING 
T one of the large universities cane wrestling 
A grew from the objectionable cane rush into 
: a standard and popular form of athletics. A 
turned but unpolished stick of oak, hickory or 
other strong wood, with rounded ends, three feet 
long and about one and a half inches in diameter, 
is the only necessary implement. 

Two contestants, standing each with the right 
hand outside and the palm upward, grasp the bar. 
Each left hand with the palm downward grasps 
the bar close inside the opponent’s right hand. The 
contestants stand well apart, so that there shall 
be no unequal advantage at the moment when the 
signal is given. The referee, when assured by ad- 
justment and close inspection that they are fairly 
and evenly placed as to hold, ground, and so forth, 
gives the word. Thereafter he follows the struggle 
closely, often getting on the ground to judge points 
of play that may be partly concealed by the bodies 
of the contestants. 

Trained players drop quickly to the mat or 
ground, and many of them display the best 
wrestling skill, as well as tricks and methods 
peculiar to the sport. They wear soft shoes, 
usually those with rubber soles, and must 
not strike with hands or feet. But they may 
use the feet in many ways. The feet may 
push the hands of the other man from the 
stick, or may push away any part of the op- 
ponent’s body. 

It might be expected that under so broad 
a ruling the face would suffer injury, but in 
actual contest the head is so little used physi- 
cally that such is not the case. No strained 
position is held for long, and injuries in the 
game are almost unknown. The play is full 
of quick changes and is interesting to watch. 

Any tough clothing is suitable, so long as 
it protects the skin. Sweaters and overalls 
are favorite garments. Three-minute periods 
are the rule, with one-minute rests between 
the periods. The contest goes uninterrupt- 
edly to a finish after there have been two 
drawn rounds. 

Mere weight and strength are often de- 
feated in cane wrestling by experience and 
training. The ability constantly to clutch and 
think of the stick instead of any part of the 
opponent’s person is very important. 

Winning the bout consists in getting both 
the opponent’s hands off the cane at once 
for an appreciable time. Then the watchful 
referee instantly taps the winner on the 
back, as in wrestling contests. 

With younger boys, at field days and pic- 
nics, in barn and play room and yard, the 
game is readily adapted to the various con- 
ditions. Smooth turf and bare feet are ideal. 
Hard shoes of course bar direct foot work 
on hands, head or body, but they do not pre- 
vent the game’s going on with nearly equal 
interest. Foot and leg work against foot and 
leg is still effective, and the leg grip on 
the wood or the opponent’s arm frequently 
decides the contest. With immature and untrained 
youths it is usually advisable to forbid foot work 
on head and body. Infringement of the rules of 
play means immediate loss of the bout. 
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A MAP PUZZLE 


FEW years ago two brothers who lived ina 
A city of twenty thousand inhabitants made 
a jig-saw picture puzzle from a colored map 
of their city glued to a thin piece of board. By 
playing the game of putting the irregular little 
pieces together they soon learned the names of 
the different streets, avenues, parks, public build- 
ings, factories and churches as they appeared on 
the map, and before long they could point to any 
one of the places and name it. 

Recently the brothers have formed a partner- 
ship in the business of delivering parcels, hand- 
bills and messages. They are famous for quick 
service ; they can go unerringly and swiftly to any 
place in the city. Their map game has proved to 
be of practical value. 

Other boys who may have no intention of start- 
ing adelivery service will find the game interesting, 
and will also discover its practical value; for a 
thorough knowledge of the region round you, 
whether it be country, town or thickly settled city, 
always brings some advantage to its possessor. 
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UNITED STATES TWO-DOLLAR 
AND FIVE-DOLLAR STAMPS 


HE war has affected the stamps of the United 
States as well as those of foreign nations. 
Early in the conflict, when dyes became 
scarce because the British fleet had cut Germany 
off from America, many shades of our current 
postage stamps appeared. After a time we learned 
how to make dyes that were as good as those we 
had been importing from Germany, and the stamps 
again became of normal color. Economic diffi- 
culties caused by the war brought about several 
issues of revenue stamps. So, also, the misprint 
of the five-cent blue in crimson is indirectly a 
war stamp, as the error was attributed to the rush 
of work in the Government Printing Office in con- 
nection with the first Liberty Bonds. 

The most recent American war stamps are the 
reissue of our two-dollar and five-dollar labels of 
the 1902 series. The stamps of that date were 
watermarked, but the recently reissued ones are 
on paper that has no watermark. Originally the 
government introduced the watermarked paper 
as a guard against counterfeiting. 

The two-dollar and five-dollar stamps must be 
classed definitely among the war stamps because 

. war conditions brought them into existence. By 
driving much commerce from the seas, German 
submarines caused scarcity of cargo space and 
created freight congestion on the railways. The 
result was that shippers began to send goods on 
passenger ships and on express trains, through 
the mails, paying postage therefor. The situation 
caused a demand for high-value stamps. 

It is now known that the reissued two-dollar 
and five-dollar labels are to be superseded by new 
stamps of permanent character. They will appear 
in two colors. This is the first time since the Pan- 
American issue in 1901 that American stamps will 
have appeared in two colors. The new labels will 








be of the same height as the current stamps, but 
will be of greater length. A portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin will appear on each. The two-dollar 
stamp will be rose and the five-dollar will be 
green, and on each the portrait will appear in 
black. . 
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THE MOCK -TRIAL GAME 


N the quest for an interesting evening amuse- 
I ment the members of a boys’ club hit upon the 
plan of holding mock trials. The idea was not 
new, of course, but the boys succeeded so well in 
utilizing it and in filling the trials with interesting 
surprises that their club soon began to be besieged 
by boys who wished to become members for the 
sake of having a share in the fun. Some of their 
recent trials, with expert witnesses and with detec- 
tives analyzing an engrossing mystery, have been 
almost as thrilling as a melodrama. 
The best way to describe their method of con- 
ducting the game is to give a review of one of 





lawyer for each side present his claim in a brief 
argument before the judge, who will decide in 
favor of the one that presents the stronger claim. 

Four of the boys were chosen by lot to be lawyers, 
two for the prosecution and two for the defense; 
and the choice of sides was determined in the 
same way. The lawyers then retired to separate 
rooms for conferences with their witnesses. At 
the end of ten minutes the judge recalled them 
for the trial. 

An elevated seat near the judge served for a 
witness stand, and a table with seats on opposite 
sides for the lawyers for the prosecution and those 
for the defense. Pencils and paper were at hand 
for making notes. Meanwhile the judge had pre- 
pared a “court record,” arranged as follows: 

Prosecution Defense 
Points for Against Points for Against 
He liad written the names of lawyers and wit- 
nesses in a column under each heading so that he 


might place the points for and against them as 
circumstances should justify. 


THE CROSS-EXAMINING LAWYER SUDDENLY FACED MR. PITCHER AND DEMANDED, 
“WHAT DO YOU DECLARE YOUR NAME IS?” 


their first trials. They called it Case No. 1—Lott 
versus Schugar; at the Shamlock Homes Court 
Room. 

Mr. Sandy Schugar, a grocer with a store at 
the northeast corner of Dangerous Avenue and 
Crooked Street, caused the arrest of Mr. Drinka 
Lott, piano mover, on a charge of assault. ~ 

Mr. Schugar alleged that while he was present- 
ing a long-overdue promissory note to Mr. Lott 
and demanding payment of it Mr. Lott suddenly 
picked up a large nutcracker from a near-by 
counter and so viciously assaulted him that he 
received a fracture of the left parietal bone. 

Mr. Drinka Lott, in defense, said that the note 
had been obtained from him while he was intoxi- 
cated and was therefore invalid, and that when 
Mr. Schugar presented the note he did so in a 
most threatening manner, taking hold of a large 
cheese knife with one hand as he offered the note 
with the other. Mr. Lott, therefore, believing his 
life to be in great danger, seized a nutcracker 
from ‘the counter and defended himself from the 
attack of Mr. Schugar, who, apparently, had evil 
designs both upon his life and upon his property. 

Three witnesses were allotted to each side. 
For the prosecution: Henry Carryem, known as 
Squirrel-faced Hank, a delivery boy for Mr. 
Schugar; Miss Happy Giggles, the cashier of 
Mr. Schugar’s grocery, and Mr. Sandy Schugar 
himself. 

For the defense the witnesses were: Dr. Makem 
Well, physician; Mr. Hay Pitcher, a milkman, and 
Mr. Drinka Lott, the accused. 

The judge then read the following rules: 

Rule 1. Disorder upon the part of anyone pres- 
ent will be penalized one point. 

Rule 2. Signaling to a witness on the stand will 
be penalized.one point. 

Rule 3. Any lawyer who asks a leading question 
of a witness will be penalized one half point, but 
only if the opposing side immedfately objects and 
calls attention to the question. The objecting 
lawyer is credited with one half point. A leading 
question is one that suggests an answer to the 
witness, as, for example: “Did you give a knife to 
the prisoner?” It should be worded in this way: 
“What, if anything, did you give to the prisoner?” 
If there is doubt whether the question is a leading 
one, the objecting lawyer must reword it to the 
satisfaction of the judge. 

Rule 4. A witness will be credited with one 
point every time he succeeds in bringing out a 
fact that is favorable to his side. Clever parrying 
of questions during cross-examination and catch- 
ing the cross-examining lawyer in an error con- 
cerning the known facts of the case give a credit 
point each for the witness. An error of statement 
or an act of disrespect for lawyer or judge means 
the loss of a point. Should a witness become con- 
fused and reverse a statement that he has previ- 
ously made, he may, upon the demand of the 
opposing lawyer, be disqualified and his score 
canceled. The cross-examining lawyer is credited 
with a point each time he draws from the witness 
a fact that is favorable to his side. 

Rule 5. Contempt of court—that is, contemptu- 
ous remarks concerning the judge, any of the 
witnesses or any of the lawyers—will result in the 
loss of one point. 

Rule 6. Each side may use seven minutes for 
reviewing the evidence in summing-up speeches. 
Credit will be given for each favorable point made, 
and a penalty exacted for inaccurate statements. 

Rule 7. Any question or disputed point not covy- 
ered by the rules will be decided by having a 





All was then ready for trial. The judge rapped 
for order, and opened court by calling out, “Hear 
ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! This honorable court is 
now in session!” 

The following extracts from the report of the 
trial illustrate the way in which the s handled 
the case: 

Judge (to lawyers)—Gentlemen, are you ready 
for trial? 

Lawyers—We are, Your Honor. 

Judge—You may proceed. 

The prosecution then called the first witness to 
the stand. The witness took his seat and was 
sworn by the judge in the following manner: “Do 
you solemnly declare that you will, if possible, 
answer each and every question asked you?” 

Witness—I do. 

Judge (to prosecuting lawyer)—Take the wit- 
ness. 

Prosecuting Lawyer (to witness)—State your 
name and occupation. 

Witness—My name is Henry Carryem, and I’m 
a delivery boy. 

Prosecuting Lawyer—Do you deliver groceries 
for Mr. Sandy Schugar, the well-known merchant? 

Lawyer for the Defense (rising)—I object! 
That is a leading question. 

Judge—Objection sustained. (The judge 
marks a half point for the defense 
and a half point against the prose- 
cution.) 
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while under the influence of liquor, that he did 
not remember signing it, but that Mr. Pitcher had 
told him about it. The prosecuting lawyer at once 
rose and said: 

“Your Honor, I object to this hearsay evidence!” 

The judge sustained the objection and credited 
the lawyer with a point. 

The prosecuting lawyer again arose and de- 
manded that the entire testimony of the witness 
be stricken out because the word of an habitual 
drinker could not be depended upon, as his mem- 
ory was no doubt impaired and untrustworthy, 
and his brain and entire system disordered by the 
use of intoxicants. The defense protested, and 
proved that the witness was competent by having 
him name the winners of the National League 
Baseball pennant for the preceding three years. 
Nevertheless, the prosecuting lawyer won a point. 

At the close of the trial, after the lawyers had 
made their summing-up speeches, the judge found 
in favor of the prosecution by the margin of two 
points. 

Every new case, of course, offers fresh ideas 
and surprises, and each group that tries a 
case invents its own questions and varies 
the handling as its own ingenious lawyers 
may see fit. When perplexing problems arise 
the lawyers appeal to the judge to make a 
ruling. Of course it is recessary for the judge 
to read the case carefully to the lawyers and 
the witnesses before the trial begins. 

It is not necessary that the judge have a 
knowledge of.law, but it is most important 
that he maintain absolute impartiality. The 
man who has charge of the club will, in most 
cases, make the best judge, but in his ab- 
sence one of the older boys will usually 
make a successful substitute. 

The boys’ club that used the game to such 
good purpose gives the following advice: 
“Make the trials short, and limit the ques- 
tioning to essential facts; should you feel the 
need of more than three witnesses, limit the 
time of each one accordingly.” 
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MOUNTING THE PYRAMID 


N apiece of white cardboard draw a pyr- 
O amid of twenty-five one-inch squares, 

as shown in the illustration. Mark each 
of the four squares at the extreme left on 
the base row, XY, with the letter W, and 
each of the four squares in the same row at 
the extreme right with the letter B: Now, 
place four white buttons in the squares 
labeled W and four black buttons in the 
squares labeled B. Mark the white button 
in square 1 and the black button in square 
9 so that you can readily distinguish them 
from other buttons of the same color. They 
are the leaders. The object of the game is 
to see which of the two leaders, the black 
one or the white one, ean first reach square 
25, the top of the pyramid. 

Each player takes his turn in moving one of his 
buttons to a vacant adjacent square, either straight 
ahead, directly backward or to one side, but never 
diagonally except in jumping or capturing. For 
example, a button resting in square 12 may be 
moved to squares 18, 11, 13 or 4, provided those 
squares are vacant. 

A player must jump an opponent’s piece back- 
ward diagonally whenever it occupies the neces- 
sary square. Hence, if a black button rests in 
square 18 and a white button rests in square 11, 
the player who controls the black button must 
jump his piece over the white button and place 
the black button in square 2, provided square 2 is 
empty. No pieces, however, are at any time re- 
moved from the board. 

A player must capture his opponent’s man at 
every opportunity. That he does by moving for- 
ward diagonally. For example, if a white button 
rests in square 4 and a black button either in 
square 11 or in square 13, the player who controls 
the white button must push his piece into the 
square that contains the black button and send 
that button back to the first vacant square from 
end Y of the base row; in this case, first to square 
9. If that is occupied, then to square 8; or, 

failing there, to square 7, and so on until a 
vacant square is found. A white button of 
j course goes back, when captured, 

to the nearest vacant square from X. 





Prosecuting Lawyer (revising his 
question)—What do you 


Should there be a chance for a 
player to jump and capture at the 
same time, he may do 





deliver, and for whom? 
Witness—I deliver gro- 


at either. If a player sees 


a possible jump or cap- 





ceries for Mr. Sandy | 10 
Schugar. 


ture, he is obliged, if it 
is not his turn, to call it 
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When the prosecution 
had used up its allotted 
six minutes, the judge 
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to his opponent’s atten- 
tion. If neither player 
sees the opportunity, it 
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asked the defense if it 
wished to cross-examine 
the witness. The defense 
replied, “Yes,” and in the course of the cross- 
examination elicited the fact that Mr. Schugar 
was standing with his right side toward Mr. Lott; 
the lawyer then greatly confused the witness by 
demanding how it was possible for Mr. Lott to 
reach round Mr, Schugar and fracture the left 
parietal bone. 

The next witness was Miss Happy Giggles. True 
to her name, she giggled a great deal and caused 
much amusement. The defense could not confuse 
her. 


Mr. Sandy Schugar was then called. A penalty ‘ 


point was set down against him because, although 
he asserted that he had kept his store for ten years 
in the same place, he could not remember the 
names of the streets on which it stood. 

The defense then, after a short preliminary 
statement, presented its first witness, Dr. Makem 
Well, the expert, whose knowledge of physiology 
won him several points. 

The next witness, Mr. Hay Pitcher, the milk- 
man, broke down under cross-examination. When 
the cross-examining lawyer suddenly faced Mr. 
Pitcher, looked him sternly in the eye, and shak- 
ing a forefinger at him, demanded, ‘‘What do you 
declare your name is?” the witness hesitated and 
replied, ‘‘Drinka Lott.” He was therefore excused 
from the stand and disqualified amid much chuck- 
ling from the prosecution and muttered exclama- 
tions of disgust from the disgruntled defense. 

The last witness was the prisoner. Under cross- 
examination he said that he had signed the note 
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is as if the opportunity 

did not exist, for a piece 

once played cannot be 
recalled. Between a move that has been over- 
looked and a move that has just become possible 
there is no distinction: the player may take his 
choice. If there is a deadlock, the game becomes 
a draw, but that will not happen often, for one 
player will generally use superior teamwork on 
the part of his men and win by means of it. Team- 
work, indeed, is especially necessary ; at all times 
you should try to keep the leader protected by 
the other three pieces. 
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A FIXED-FOCUS ENLARGER 


Mien amateur photographers wish to make 
enlargements from their small negatives, 
yet do not care to buy one of the expensive 
outfits, or to go to the trouble of making a room 
light-tight in order to use a homemade outfit. The 
fixed-focus enlarger here described can be used 
without a dark room, needs no focusing and costs 
almost nothing to make. 

From any thin wood make a box, as shown in 
the diagrams, with perfectly light-tight joints. Do 
not fit the top of the box until the last thing, for the 
position of the lens board must be determined by 
focusing. The dimensions given are for a box that 
will enlarge negatives from four by five to eight by 
ten. Cut one end as shown, making the opening a 
trifle smaller than the negative; nail the pieces 





that form the grooves shown in the figure so that 
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their outside edges coincide with the edges of the | 
opening. The grooves should be wide enough to | 
hold two sheets of clear glass with the film nega- | 
tive between them, or one plate negative with a 
sheet of clear glass in front of it. That arrange- | “ 
ment makes the enlarger accurate as to focusing | ese 
distance for both films and plates. 

The opposite end of the box has the same out- | 
side dimensions. On its inner face mount Posed a 
grooved cleats, arranged to hold a sheet of clear 
glass eight by ten inches in size. Fit that end with | 
hasps and pins so that it ean be drawn tight | Sgn 
against felt strips when closed. Now mount the | ae 
lens, which may be taken from an old camera or 
an unused reading glass, upon a board, and fit it 
tight inside the box. A good method is to cut a | 
hole through the centre of the board, and fasten 
the glass in it either with cleats or with thumb 
tacks put in along its cireumference. Now give the | 
various parts several coats of dead-black paint, | 


@ 
and when they have dried assemble the box with | th at Chassis % 
the exception of the top. 4 


Put a good clear negative over the opening in 
the front board, where the cleats will hold it, and ° : s 
rest the box upon a table so that the opening HAT Sa Lionel electric 
I locomotive with the top 
. °.9 
stripped off. See—it’s got 





A Step Forward 


in Shoemaking 
The Brown Shaping Lasts—over which these 





against which the negative rests is pointed at a 
patch of clear sky. Force the slide containing the 
Operates 


shoes are ma luce Nature’s lines of 














grace and beauty—insure correct support for || ¢ 11" > : ° on bat- 
pliable bones and growing muscles bs denis , a teal electric motor with bas 
in width of toe, lift of heel, curve of shank and ‘ self-lubricating brushes just iamna 
shape of counter, for each succeeding size. ky ie 9 like on the big electric loco- 
Hs motives. Talk about thrill! 
Place your switch in any part 








of the room. Tum on the 
current. Zingo! Away 

she darts like a big over- 

land limited, and runs till 

you shut her off. Geta 
Lionel if you want FUN ! 
$5.00 and up. 
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For Boys—for Girls 
outwear ordinary shoes—can be resoled again 
and again—yet are “ by stores everywhere at 


Real Electricity Is 
What Gives a Lionel 
Train So Mech PEP! 








lens into the box about seven and one half inches 
from the negative, cover the top of the box with a 
focusing cloth, and hold a piece of ground glass 
against the rear end. If the image on the glass 
is not perfectly clear and sharp, move the lens 
board until it becomes so. When the point of 
greatest sharpness is determined, nail the board 
| in that position and fasten the top of the box per- 
manently in place. The enlarger is now complete. 

To use it place the negative as has just been 
described; open the door at the opposite end and 


Send for My Big New CHRISTMAS CATALOG 








$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and up. . 


The name “Buster Brown” stamped in on 
each sole is your guaranty of quality—the 


child’s protection against foot ailments. 


The Book, praising the Gooning Foot,” = 
Shoes—wh: 


the complete story of Buster Brown 
you should bu: 
them. It is free. Write for it today. 


Manufactured only by 


y them—and where you can get 


Brown Shoe Company 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


| ever, point it directly at the sun. The exposure with 


| twice as long in the fall and winter. When the ex- 

















Relief ‘Prom 
Rupture 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance has 
iven relief in thousands of cases where 


er means have Automatic Air 
Cushion provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
sure, and is is buaranteed to retain the pro- 
trusion at mee Always covers the 
ruptured spot. Clings closely, never slips. 


Made to Measure and 
Sent on Trial 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is made 
to your individual measure. Absolute 
satisfaction is Zuaranteed. Since we — 
more of a sanitarium than a factory, 
ticular care is given to your indivi 

case. 


You can obtain the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on free trial to test its worth. 
It is sold on a basis of satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. You are the 
sole judge of its worth. No wage to give 
us any reason for its. return, if you are 
not satisfied. We make os idee offer 
because we know you will bless the day 
you learned of the Brooks ae | 
Appliance. Write for parti 

measure blanks. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 


470D State Street 
Marshall, Mich., U.S.A. 
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ATTACHES to your house 
current, operates all 
electric toys and other 
smallelectrical apparatus; 
any gradation of power 
from 2 to 30 volts. This spe- 
cial $3.40 transformer 
is Lionel quality, high 
grade all through. 
Absolutely safe. If 
not at your dealer's 
order direct, giving 
us his name. We ship, 
charges prepaid. Other 
models up to $8; send for 


catalog. THE LIONEL MFG. CO. 
48P, East 21st Street, New York City 
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slip a piece of developing paper of the. right size 
underneath the clear glass plate, which will hold it | 
flat. Close and latch the door, take the apparatus | 
outside and stand it up so that the end containing 
the negative will point at a patch of clear sky 
unobstructed by trees or buildings; do not, how- 


the average negative and paper should be between 
three and five minutes in the summer and about 


posure is completed, take the box indoors, remove 
the paper and develop it exactly as you would a 
contact print. 
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RUSSIAN LIBERTY -CAP STAMPS 


HE Liberty Cap, which was conspicuous as 

a decoration in many of the American cities 

when the French official war mission visited 
us some months ago, has appeared surcharged 
upon a postage stamp. 

Not France, but Russia, has made use of the 
republican symbol. In past years it has been em- 
ployed as part of the design on stamps of Haiti, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salvador and other 
independent countries; but Russia’s use of it to- 
day in connection with the war stamps marks its 
first appearance on postal labels that have had 
their origin in the present world conflict. 

Upon a number of the Russian 1913 stamps 
known as the Romanoff issue, commemorating 
three hundred years of rule by the dynasty of 
which Nicholas II was the last member, the pro- 
visional government has overprinted the Liberty 
Cap upon crossed swords, together with the words 
Fraternity, Equality and Liberty, thus reflecting 
the nation’s new-found political position in the 
world. 

Curiously enough, this surcharge was placed 
upon blocks of four stamps. Thus, four varieties 
are created at once, as no one of the four stamps 
in each block shows more than a part of the over- 
print. 

The four-, seven-, thirty-five- and fifty-kopeck 
values are thus surcharged, making sixteen varie- 
ties. Upon the first two stamps the overprint in 
some cases appears inverted, thus creating eight 
more varieties. In 1915 Russia, as has been told 
on the Boys’ Page, issued some of the Romanoff 
stamps in cardboard form for use as paper money, 
to make up for the deficiency of coins of small de- 
nominations. Upon the ten-, fifteen- and twenty- 
kopeck values the Liberty-Cap surcharge appears 
also on blocks of four, thus making another twelve 
varieties. In 1916, when Russia raised postal rates, 
new values—ten-kopeck on seven-kopeck and 
twenty-kopeck on fourteen-kopeck—were created 
by overprinting the new figures in black. Those, 
too, now have the Liberty-Cap overprint on blocks 
of four, which makes another eight varieties. In 
that way, forty-four different stamps appear. 

But that is not all. In addition to these sur- 
charges and those chronicled on the September 
Boys’ Page, Russia has overprinted certain proc- 
lamations issued at the time of the revolution. On 
blocks of six and on blocks of eight, thus creating 
fourteen more distinct varieties, appears a sur- 
charge containing a ‘Statement of the Petrograd 
Council of Deputies, Soldiers and Workmen.” 

On blocks of eight, making as many more varie- 
ties, a surcharge appears that includes two proc- 
lamations—one issued by the emperor and one by 
the grand duke, each when he abdicated. 

Here are at least sixty-six varieties accounted 
for, and, besides those, several of the coat-of- 
arms stamps, which preceded the issuance of the 
Romanoff 1913 series, have been surcharged in 
violet with a large letter A within a diamond. All 
these varieties appeared before the recent an- 
nouncement by the Kerenski government that 
Russia had been formally declared a republic. 
Since that time, according to the Russian corre- 
spondent of a British philatelie publication, these 


ARMORED BATTLE CAR 
Turret revolves ; guns aim any direction. Has 
Lionel electric motor. Fits in yn our regular 
Lionel line. Price includes 8 sections ‘O"’ 
gauge track. 
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stamps have become virtually exhausted and four 


designs for a series of new stamps on which will 





appear various emblems of the republic. 


prominent engravers have been invited to send in | 








Comrade of Ambition 
IG BEN: friendly 


adviser to young 
men. In the morn- 
ing of business life the. 
magnet of success draws 
them into the world. 
Youth sets out to prove 


its pluck. 


Big Ben of Westclox knows 
Big Ben under- 
stands each dream. He’s a loyal 
guardian of high ideals—a faith- 


each ambition. 


ful business guide. 


He says a good beginning is 


La Salle, Ill., U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Binge and Sleep- Meter 





half the doing of athing. His 
part in life is starting each day 
right. 

Big Ben of Westclox is respected 
by all—sentinel of time throughout 
the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
and his ring is true—ten half-minute 
calls or steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a commu- 
nity of clockmakers. Each year they 
build more than four million alarms— 
accurate, long-lived, almost friction- 
free. And Big Ben is their master- 
piece. 

Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 
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DRESS ORNAMENTS 
THAT GIRLS CAN MAKE 


Te: E tassels, silk flowers and other’ 
ornaments now used extensively 
to brighten winter costumes are 
so simple in construction that they can 
easily be made at home instead of being 
bought ready-made. Homemade trim- 
mings are inexpensive, since the mate- 
rials they require are usually to be 
found in the scrap bag. Those here il- 
lustrated are composed of remnants of 
silk and satin, cut lengths of ribbon, 
stray beads and such odds and ends. 
There are half a dozen attractive uses 
for almost every ornament in the col- 
lection. 

Fig. 1 shows a corsage bouquet, with 
shoulder trimming, for an evening 
dress. The pink roses and blue forget- 
me-nots are made from satin ribbon, 
although silk would serve as well. For 
the centre of each rose cover a little 
ball of cotton wadding with a circular 
piece of the material and insert a short 
length of wire for the stem. To make a 
petal, fold a strip of the material about 
two inches wide and as long as the size 
of the rose will require, and with a 
needle and thread gather the four 
edges and draw them together at the 
bottom until the folded piece assumes 
the concave shape of a rose leaf. The 











denim was used on the back. After 
finishing the embroidery you will prob- 
‘ably need to press the linen, which 
may be slightly drawn in places, After- 
wards hem the sides of the strips for 
the back and the front, mount them 
in place and finish off the ends. The 
method of mounting the strips in the 
panel will depend, naturally, upon 
the construction of the frame. 


od 


CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS 


NE method for making a delicious 
QO but somewhat difficult candy is as 
follows: Boil two cupfuls of sugar 
in one half cupful of milk for five min- 
utes. Add one half teaspoonful of va- 
nilla extract and beat the mixture until 
it is stiff enough to be dropped. Have 
ready a pan of cornstarch in which you 
have made depressions with a thimble, 
and drop the cream into the depres- 
sions. Let the drops stand until they 
are cold and firm. 

Grate three quarters of a cake of 
chocolate and moisten it with one tea- 
spoonful of milk. Set it in a bowl over 
the teakettle and steam it. When the 
chocolate is melted, drop the creams 
one at a time into it. Use a fork to 
handle them, and work briskly, so that 
they will be coated evenly and not too 











petals should vary somewhat in size, 





and should be tacked to the centre 
with the smallest on the inside and the 
largest on the outer edge. : 

For the forget-me-nots use very narrow ribbon 
cut into one-inch pieces. Tack each piece tightly 
through the middle, then fold it and gather the 
two ends together to form a petal. Put five petals 
to a blossom, and tack the blossom to knotted 
lengths of the ribbon to give the shower effect. 
Another use for the large double rose is shown in 
Fig. 2, where it forms an attractive finish for a sash. 

A small variegated nosegay will add a pretty 
touch to a dark fur neck piece. The centre rose in 
Fig. 10 is made from a biag fold of material or a 
folded strip of ribbon with the lengthwise edges 
sewed together. Hold one end firmly between the 
thumb and the first finger of the left hand, with 
the fold on top, and, drawing the lower edge a 
little more lightly than the upper, wind the strip 
round and round. The folded edges will set out 
loosely and give the necessary fullness to the 
flower. Two or three rosés and a few forget-me- 
nots will be sufficient. Add several leaves formed 
from green ribbon, and a tiny, many-petaled scar- 
let flower made like the forget-me-nots. Tie a 
small bow of picot ribbon among the blossoms. 

Smart little feather pompons for evening slip- 
pers are shown in Fig: 9. One ostrich feather that 
is past its first use will furnish sufficient material 
for the pair. Split the feather open lengthwise and 
remove from the halves enough of the tough fibre 
to make them pliable. Make two silk centres like 
those used for the rose in Fig. 1. Round each 
centre wind a length of the split feather with the 
fronds curving outward and upward, and tack it 
on securely. Larger pompons for hats can be 
made in the same way from a long plume. 

Tassels of all kinds and colors are widely used 
as ornaments. The plain silk tassel (Fig. 11) is 
remarkably easy to make. Wind silk twist snugly 
and evenly fifty times or more—according to 
the size of the tassel needed—round a piece of 
cardboard three and a half inches wide. Slip a 
strand under the twist at the top of the card, 
bring it over and under again and tie it with 
the ends left hanging. Leave a small loop at the 
top. Cut the twist at the base of the card. A 
little below the loop wind another strand of 
twist smoothly round the tassel for about an 
eighth of an inch and the ornament is complete. 

The tassel shown in Fig. 3 is made of dimin- 

utive beads of uniform size. Work with a very 
fine needle and thread, and make the balls first. 
To make a ball, cover a round mould, half an 
inch in diameter and having a hole through 
the centre, with very short lengths of strung 
beads—some of the lengths an inch and a quar- 
ter long, some half that. Passing the needle and 
thread through the centre hole, set the strands 
side by side in smooth, vertical alignment. To 
keep the proper circular formation, alternate a 
short string with three long ones all the way 
round the ball. Put a loop of twenty-five beads 
on the top. Connect the two balls with a half- 
inch strand of beads. To make each of the six- 
teen strands of the tassel, string fifty beads, 
pass the stringing thread twice round the 
lowest bead, carry it back through the sixteen, 
and attach the strand to the lower ball by run- 
ning the needle up through the hole and round 
the outside of the mould. 

Another kind of tassel, made of embroidery 
silk shaped over a cotton-wool ball (Fig. 4), 
has a variety of uses. Take a part of a skein 
—varying in length and thickness according 
to the tassel planned—and tie it firmly round 
the centre with a length of very narrow ribbon. 
Make a loop in one end of the ribbon: and let 
the other end hang in the midst of the strands 
of silk. Sew a little ball of cotton wadding on 
the ribbon and cover it completely with the 
silk. Tie the strands neatly above and below it. A 
small weight inserted in the ball will make it hang 
more satisfactorily. 

Covered cotton balls appear again in Fig. 8, 
where they are used to adorn cape strings. Make 
half a dozen, the largest two inches or more in 
diameter, and set them at intervals on the strings. 
Cover each ball with the material of which the 
strings are made, and leave a little frill at the top 
and bottom. This idea may be carried out on a 
smaller scale for the ends of a sash, for muff 
ornaments, and in other ways. 

The pleated ribbon ‘cart wheel” (Fig. 7) is a 
very popular form of trimming. Large single 
wheels are used on many hats, and in a smaller 
form the ornament will trim girdles and ties most 
attractively. Use strips of ribbon an inch and a 
half wide to make the little wheels. Pleat the strip 
evenly, tack each pleat at the bottom as you go, 
and French seam the two ends together. In the 
girdle here shown, finish each end of the wide 
ribbon with a wheel sewed together at the top. 


TASSELS AND OTHER TRIMMINGS THAT A GIRL CAN MAKE 


place the long ends of the popular “butterfly-bow” 
sash. Small jet, crystal or iridescent beads are 
best suited for sash tassels. 

The silk balls illustrated in Fig. 5 are extensively 
used as girdle, neck and hat ornaments. Use mer- 
cerized cotton of medium size. Wool may be sub- 
stituted for,silk if desired. To make the foundation 
of a ball, cut from cardboard two flat rings, each 
almost as wide in diameter as the proposed ball, 
and having a hole in the centre twice as wide as 
the rim. Put the rings together, and at one point 
intersect the double rim to make an opening for 
the thread. Wind the thread—through the slit— 
over and over all round the edge of the ring until 
the hole is entirely filled. You can make the balls 
more compact by using a needle as the work pro- 
gresses, and for small silk balls it is best to use 
a needle from the start. After the hole is filled, 
fasten the thread, clip the outer rim of the silk 
with sharp, slender scissors, and after prying the 
two circles of cardboard slightly apart tie a piece 
of strong string tightly round the centre between 
them. Tear out the cardboard, trim off any uneven- 
ness of the silk, and you will have a neat, fluffy 
ball. Four balls attached to a cord make a par- 
ticularly pretty girdle for a dark winter dress. 


os 


_MAKING AND APPLYING DESIGN 
X. Embroidered Panels for a Screen 


"Tm chrysanthemum adapts itself uncom- 
monly well to design, as may be judged from 
the fact that the Japanese use it extensively 
in their decorations and with charming results. If 





you study one of the flowers—a ragged, erratic 





there are various ways of attacking the problem. 
In the screen shown here a strong spot is used in 
each panel; the designs in the two end panels are 
the same; the design in the middle is slightly dif- 
ferent. The attractiveness of this kind of design 
depends not only on the beauty of each “spot” 
but on its position in the panel. An all-over pattern 
may be used successfully, if the units were not too 
large; or you might make an effective arrange- 
ment of the chrysanthemum to fill two borders, 
at the top and at the bottom; which method you 
choose must depend of course on the size of the 
screen and its purpose, but chiefly on your own 
taste and judgment. 

Make your drawing on stiff paper, such as 
Manila paper, and then with water colors try out 
various color schemes. In that of course you must 
consider what color the linen background is to 
be, and that in turn depends on the color of the 
wood framework. For example, if the woodwork 
is white,—and you can often make an old frame 
look new by painting it white,—a delicate green 
linen could be used attractively; the chrysanthe- 
mums might be embroidered in white with yellow 
centres, the leaves and stems in soft yellows and 
olive greens. If the woodwork is dark, an effec- 
tive combination would be a background of gray 
with old blue or dull violet chrysanthemums and 
blue-green leaves. 

Cut a strip of linen to fit each panel of your 
screen, allowing an inch and a half all round for 
a hem. Pin the strip to a board and with carbon 
paper and a hard lead pencil trace your design 
carefully on it. The impressions will probably be 
faint and will rub; so, with a fine pen and ink,— 
preferably India drawing ink,—quickly go over 
the lines. Be careful not to have the pen too full. 






































THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND SOME DESIGNS 
IT SUGGESTS 


specimen is more interesting than a round, perfect 
one—you are sure to see attractive ways of com- 
bining the elements in a design. The flower lends 
itself to treatment in almost any of the ways that 
have been discussed in this series; designs of 
the nature that are shown in the analysis on this 
page are especially effective when worked in 
embroidery. 

In many a household there is an old screen that 
has become worn or torn, and has therefore been 
relegated to the attic. The illustration shows the 
result of putting panels of linen into the frame of 
such a screen and decorating them with an em- 
broidered design taken from the chrysanthemum. 
| Make your analysis of the plant.and then, fol- 
| lowing the hints given in the first article of this 
| series, build your design. In making the design 
| bear in mind to what use it is to be put, in what 
| material it is to be worked, and what tools will be 
| used in carrying it out. The design shown on the 
| screen, admirable as it is for embroidery, would 
not of course serve for stencil work or for execu- 





Fig. 6 gives an attractive adaptation of the tassel | tion on metal. 


shown in Fig. 3—that is, as an ornament to hold in 


In making a design for the panels of a screen 





ANOTHER CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN IS USED 
TO DECORATE THE PANELS OF THIS SCREEN 


For the embroidery you can use embroidery 
silk, but mercerized embroidery cotton is cheaper, 
much easier to handle, and for this work more 
satisfactory. You can use the satin stitch and work 
only in one direction, or you can use the long-and- 
short stitch, following the direction of each petal. 
In shading, it is well to keep in mind the idea that 
the light is coming from some one point, say the 
upper left-hand corner. In that case you will keep 
the upper parts light in color and make the lower 
undersides darker. That will make your embroid- 
ery consistent in scheme. 

The frame of the screen shown in the illustra- 
tion is mahogany. The linen background for the 
panels is a soft tan color; the leaves are embroid- 
ered in varying shades of olive green, and the 
flowers in golden yellow and reddish brown. The 
coloring is slightly different in each chrysanthe- 
mum, for variety gives an added sparkle and 
interest to the design as a whole. 

For the back of the screen use either the same 
material as that used for the embroidered side or 
something of a shade that will harmonize with it. 
In the screen shown here a soft olive-green striped 





thickly. Place them on a buttered dish 
to cool. 
od 


A SONG OF THANKS 


For eyes to see this autumn world, 
And lips to sing its beauty ; 

For feet to take the happy trail 
Of winter’s waiting duty ; 


For light of home and love of friends 
And wholesome joy of living ; 
For grace to know my good estate, 
Thanksgiving ! 
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A SURPRISE -BOX BUSINESS 


[The tenth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home] 


GIRL who had been in the habit of making 

A little surprise boxes as gifts for her juvenile 

friends came to the conclusion after a while 
that there was no reason why she should not turn 
the idea to commercial account. She had discov- 
ered that everyone, young or old, loves a surprise, 
and with that fact in mind she went to work. Al- 
most from the start the project began to earn pin 
money for her, and later on it grew into a flourish- 
ing little business. 

Her first step was to invest in several dozen light 
wooden boxes with hinged tops. She covered them 
neatly with attractive fancy paper—in most in- 
stances wall paper of a small, dainty design. In 
each box she packed ten or twelve articles, all 
different, and all wrapped in such a way as to pique 
curiosity and to increase the element of surprise. 

The next move was to create a demand for her 

wares by advertising them. As the demand 
grew, she increased the variety of her stock 
and raised the price. She filled boxes for chil- 
dren, for adults, for travelers of all ages, for 
invalids and convalescents; birthday boxes, 
also, and season gift boxes—Christmas, Easter, 
St. Valentine’s Day, May Day, and others. Gift 
packages for soldiers were one of her special- 
ties. 

The ability to judge just what the various 
recipients would like and a talent for turning 
odds and ends of material to account have 
played an important part in the success of the 
enterprise. A box for a little girl is likely to 
contain, among other articles, a tiny hand bag 
made from left-over silk and beads, or an inex- 
pensive doll with a simple, handmade ward- 
robe dainty and complete enough to double 
the value of the doll itself. 

A box for a boy may hold interesting toys 
and small games that are just a little out of 
the ordinary. The contents of a box for an 
elderly invalid often include a little decorated 
flowerpot, a few bulbs, a pine-needle pillow 
and a small jar of marmalade or jelly. A pack- 
age intended for a soldier in training camp 
may contain such satisfactory surprises as 
home-knit garments and home-cooked bread 
and cake. 

Fifty dollars, the first investment, bought 
four dozen boxes and covered the expense of 
getting out advertising folders. The cost of 
each box and its contents—not counting the 
time and labor expended—was approximately 
a dollar and five cents, and the retail price of 
each was a dollar and seventy-five cents. As 
the girl’s business increased it branched out in 
various directions. She began to order a good 
many of her toys and fancy gifts from whole- 
sale houses, thus greatly reducing their cost, 
and to dispose of a part of her stock through 

the agency of department stores. She also raised 
her regular price to two dollars and filled boxes to 
order at a charge of from two to five dollars. 

Many girls who will not have so much as fifty 
dollars to invest, and who could not plan to give 
so much time to the work as the girl in question, 
might nevertheless succeed in the enterprise on 
a much smaller scale. The idea is capable of many 
modifications. Even if she should make her boxes 
and all of their contents by hand and advertise 
them only in the nearest newspapers, a clever 
and industrious girl might earn enough to justify 
the venture. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN 
GIFT CARDS 


N these war times, when every penny counts 
I even more than usual, girls will like to know 
of an easy and inexpensive method of making 
their own gift and greeting cards for the different 
seasons. Use strong, pliable paper. Plain ‘‘straw” 
paper in shades of brown and gray will be the best 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR NOVEMBER 


The choice, but wall paper or heavy brown wrapping 
paper, also, will serve your purpose, as well as the 
paper of various qualities and colors that can be 





procured at a trifling cost from stores dealing in 
kindergarten supplies. 
To make a card of convenient size draw and 


cut out a rectangle ten inches long and three and S 
Sf three quarters inches wide. Measure off a half How Peanuts Came To America 








inch at the end and 


fold it over. Fold in a pao! three hundred years ago, ships be- 


the middle the rectan- gan bringing negro slaves to this country 


“REG. U. S. PAT, OFF.” gle that is left, and from Africa. Do you know what those black 

paste the flap down on men ate on their long journey? Peanuts. 
. 3 ee For peanuts grew plentifully in Africa, and 
F ifty Years Ahead 9 ard, which is now were used as foo . These African nuts tasted so 
ready for decoration. good that Americans planted some of them. 
Nearly a half century ago To make the enve- Soon peanuts were growing in many parts of 


- My B------------ : lope draw a rectangle the South. 
The Coward Shoe idea was nine by five inches, and 








new. Yet thousands are dis- crosswise upon it an- Today, Pn _ best ‘ae hoj the pe oy 
ates anmialia. dima aiinih Si other rectangle seven grown in America, And the choicest and plump- 
covering e y the i , . | _ by four inches. (Fig. 1.) est of these American nuts are the ones we use 
natural shaped shoe is the *—— 5°» —* Let the smaller figure in making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. That’s 
: intersect the larger at why there is so-much good nut taste in 
a. g pea 
omy ne a Bar peomate the wai a point two inches from Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

best healt the most com- one end and three inches from the other, and let Have you ever eaten Besch-Nut Peanut Butter 

fort. The Coward Shoe has it extend an inch beyond on either side. Measure a 
tom be di off an inch from each corner of the large rectangle on bread, on crackers, on toast? Most boys and 

een bettered in many ways | anda half inch from each corner of the small rec- girls Jove it. , 
since the first one was made. pe ae ReaD mgger en a eee If you have never tasted the Beech-Nut kind of 
: : points by lines, and cut along the lines. The enve- 

z Today it embodies the most lope is now ready for folding, but if more than one Peanut Butter, ask mother to get some today. 
é valuable knowledge in shoe envelope is to be made keep the first to use as a Beecu-Nut Packinc CoMPANY, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


; j pattern. 
making science and has the Hold the pattern firmly on the paper to be cut 


stadied foot welfare, You can (mice tescorars ria nn peeks, oon | Beeci-Nut Peanut Buffer 
studied foot welfare. You can move the pattern, draw ruled lines between the , 

dot yur ines. 
be perfectly fitted at home. ots and cut out the figure by the lines 


To fold the envelope first bend the two one-inch 
flaps and crease them firmly. Next bend and then 








JAMES S. COWARD unfold the three-inch flap; put a narrow line of 
P paste under each of its side edges, fold it again 
Saas ey N.Y. and press the edges firmly down on the two side 


flaps. When the paste is dry, bend and crease the 
two-inch flap, and the envelope will be complete. 
If the paper will not take ink 
OM | readily, paste a smooth strip 
<== ———=—==———=—=———————===e | OM the envelope to hold the 
Blow, Bubbles, Blow! *ss. 

mening The decorations on the 
cards will of course conform 
to the season. There are vari- 
ous ways of applying them. FIG. 2 

You can put them on with 

stencils, with crayons or with water colors, Or you 


; 1} 
cei > 

can draw a design on white paper and transfer it by Bs Wi W h it e I i @) uU S e 
means of carbon paper. Another and even simpler 
way is to cut out little emblems from colored . 
paper and paste them on. Bells, holly, stars or = | : tf ra 
small conventional trees like those shown in Fig. aa oer | O e S a n c ra S 
2 are appropriate designs for Christmas cards, ve rt 
crosses or flowers are suitable for Easter, hearts { } 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 











to entertain 
childrenofall 
ages.Oneend 
of each tube 
bears a cov- 
ering of soap 
that’s just 
right for 
“balloon- 
ing” bubbles 
and the two 
holes in the 
side make 
wondrous 
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chains and A BUBBLE PARTY, No. 1670 for St. Valentine’s, and so forth. The message z U Sé re on o me _— si - time for — Ke oo - 
nations possible. The bubble party with a box or two of these pipes | Can be painted on the card or written or printed " tet joyment allorded by these lavorite beverages. rey 


is sure to be lively, easily managed and healthful. Six Bowers ia in colored inks. are of such unvarying quality that the mention of 
pretty box with directions, postpaid for 20¢ or ‘es for 50c. q _ ‘“ Pen m OU . ” ~£ 1-0 . 
With your peschess comes our helpfidl guisle toe mows, when ~ I White House Coffee and Teas to one familiar w ith 
shopping for all onanybody’s““list.” On72 pages are1000 | ; i them recalls their delicious flavor. Sold only in 
tions of complete gifts, nearly all of which arenewideasand many as) BYF 7 5 ps ‘ ‘ : 

so full of character as easily to be chosen as personal remem- q 1, 2,3 and 5-lb. pacKages—never in any other Way. 


brances. This peerless gift book sent alone for 6c stamps. Write BOUND BUTTONHOLES AND 


















for it. The Pohlson Gift Shops, 81 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. NS, eee AN UNBROKEN LABEL SEALS THE CAN AND IS OUR 
SLASHES { ee GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS 
HE bound buttonhole and the bound slash 4 ; Over 25,000 deal in United States ly their trade wit 
Bradiord Comfort are adapted from the slashed pocket used on these superior Your dealer can supply vou 
UNLINED KID BOOTS AND OXFORDS tailored suits. The bound buttonhole is used 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 





Sizes 2% to8. Widths D, Eand EE. J} 0n coats and on those dresses that require a con- 
Cushion insole. Very easy for }| trasting color scheme by way of decoration, or a | 
tender feet. Comfortable from J} tailored finish. The effect is that of a piping. The 
the start. Sent to any address || same kind of finish is necessary for the slashes 
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on receipt of price, postpaid. || through which the belt is run on the long blouse ' 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS and other garments. r 
Haverhill, Mass. _ Brad. Dist. The work is not so‘difficult as it appears. Mark | i 
the line of the buttonhole or of the slash by a line | 
of basting threads, and cut out a piece of material ’ 
to be used for facing, an inch and a half wide and | ¥ 
an inch longer than the opening is to be. Baste | 
the facing—which may be of the same color as the | 
goods or of a contrasting color—with its right | 
side to the right side of the garment in such a | Berlin Kettle Steam Cooker Double Boiler 
trap; the bes! Ot way that its centre will come exactly over the 
ori Ad. pe aoe eninztedtens, | Marked line. With the garment right side up, run Says és 99 2 3 
Hing: »ping lawe of every sate-pen ptifally a second line of basting over the first marking 
err oe line so that the slash will be indicated on the fac- om Ina on 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. ing material. On the right side of the garment put 
£2 Dept A-10 25-27 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago,U.S.A. 9 | a row of machine stitching at either side of the a 
slash line, at a distance from it of a scant eighth Aluminum 


of an inch. Tie the threads at the beginning and 
at the end of each row of stitching. Next, cut 
Drive and d nstra B Pay for it out o through the slash line—with a sharp knife if the | 
your commissions on sales. material is strong, or with sharp-pointed scissors | 
if it is thin. Push the facing material through the 
slit thus made. 

The slash opening can be finished in either one 
of two ways: with the facing material shown as a | 
piping or heading, or with it concealed and em- 
ployed simply to afford firmness and a smart final 
touch. 

If the facing is to show, baste it into place from 
the right side of the garment, so that a narrow 
piping a scant eighth of an inch wide will be made. 
The facing may have to be coaxed smooth at the 
Ts there one ends of the slash and basted firmly; if it is of thin, 
mn your home fraying stuff, turn the edges under. Next, machine 

stitch the piping, on the right side of the garment, 
securely into place. In doing that, let the stitches 
pass through the extreme edge of the garment 








Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will 

go a long way toward satisfying the 
desire of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 

6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle. Colander 











is i Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
me) 251 Broadw N rh proper and not through the edge of the piping. On Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
the right side, stitch along the slash three six- 2'%4-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 
2'%4-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


b teenths of an inch outward from the first stitching. 
Mary Had a Little Lamb Again tie the threads at the beginning and at the 
As first peetapes ty tip suther, Sovak pate ote ie her end of each row of stitching. Also stitch a bar at 
out change in size, type. binding or cover, with a brief | Tight angles across each end from outer stitching 
Preface telling its history. Postpaid 25 cents. to outer stitching. 
H. R. WALDEN, 16 Central Street, Boston, Mass. The ends of the slash or of the buttonhole may 
be further finished with an embroidered bar tack, 
° which is made in the following way: Bring the 
Quality plus Economy needle and thread up through the material at one 
end of a machine-stitched bar and down through 
Casity o, has always been our the other end. After you have done that five or six 
policy in building the high-grade times, bring the needle up at the bottom of the 
H bar and make a stitch across the cluster of stitches. 
aa Companion Cover the cluster all the way up with close-set, 
ewing Machine horizontal stitches, sewing through the fabric for 
No machine, at any price, will do 
better work or more fully meet 





The eight combinations made by this Set would cost 
, at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 


HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8’’ Combination Alumi- 
num Cooking Sets. This Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to 
be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 
how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .. .. BOSTON,. MASSACHUSETTS 











security until the entire bar is covered. 
To finish the slash or the buttonhole without 
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every requirement of family sew- showing an edging, turn the facing material back | ¥ 
ing. The Publishers of The Com- sharply ; that will bring the facing and the material * . 
ae stand back of this machine proper edge to edge. Baste the turned-back seam | y 
To Yous GUOTAGISS, and press it well. If the facing is thin, turn the | y 
Sew Begs e's Feamete ane & ae edges under and hem them lightly on the wrong | eateems 
- a ate senna for eac purchaser. We also pay pomp herpes ROS ee ee eee ' 
all freight cha * ’ trial. . 
fae ob Sete kane nance _ The last finish can be made with single or with ' erage 
our Illustrated Descriptive Booklet by return mail. double machine stitching and bars as in the case | y 
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PERRY M of the piped slash, or with the machine stitching Preserving Kettle Pudding Pan Colander Double Roaster 
ASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. }| onitted and simply an embroidered bar tack used. _ a ae ee 
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REPAIRING SHOES AT HOME 


EPAIRING shoes, a task that is usually left 
R to the cobbler, is in many cases not such a 

difficult job that it cannot be done at home 
by anyone who has any skill in handling tools. 
Repairing heels, nailing on soles and putting on 
cemented patches, for example, are all extremely 
simple tasks. In these days of war-time economies 
they are tasks wherein the saving well repays the 
trouble. 

You can buy tool outfits for shoe repairing at 
prices ranging from one dollar to three dollars a 
set. The cheaper sets, of course, are of inferior 
quality. It is wiser to select a minimum number of 
tools of good quality than to buy a large number 
of poor enes. You will need an eight-ounce ham- 
mer, a pair of four-inch dividers, 2 shoe stand, a 
stretcher, a shoe knife, a heel pry, a heel slicker, 
a pair of nippers, a file, a shoulder stick and a nail 
set. 

The materials needed for simple repairing are 
sole leather, heel leather, a bottle of cement and 
another of shoe ink, nails, heel plates, sandpaper 
and a piece of glass for a scraper. 


REPAIRING A HEEL 

The first thing to do in repairing a heel is to put 
some leather to soak. Then place the shoe on the 
shoe stand and pry off the top lift, or layer, of 
leather. Hammer down the remaining part. If 
other lifts are badly worn, pry them off, too; but 
if they are but slightly worn, and on one side only, 
build up that side with tapered pieces cut from 
scraps of sole leather, or with pieces from the 
heel of an old shoe. Nail the pieces to the heel 
and file them level to receive the top lift. If you 
have to remove several lifts, be careful to build 
the heel up again to its original height. 

The top or outside lift is the most important. 
Place a soaked and well-hammered lift on the 
heel and drive in two nails near the centre to hold 
it in place while you cut away the projecting 
leather even with the old heel. The surface of the 
heel should be in line with the surface of the sole. 
Test it by sighting or by placing a straightedge 
from heel to toe. The straightedge, when pressed 
on the heel, should touch the ball of the sole. 

Now set the dividers to one quarter of an inch, 
and trace a guide line round the outer edge so 
that you can put in the nails evenly. With a peg- 
ging awl and a hammer make shallow holes along 
the line a.quarter of an inch apart on the outside 
and the back of the heel, and half. an inch. apart 
on the inside. Place the nails with the narrow side 
toward the outer edge of the heel, and drive them 
in until the heads are flush with the surface of the 
leather. Then, with a keen. knife, trim the sides 
smooth to the original lines of the heel. After you 
have filed and sandpapered the surface of the top 
lift, burnish the sides of the heel with the slicker, 
slightly warmed, apply a coating of shoe ink and, 
when it is dry, polish the heel with a cloth. 


NAILING ON A SOLE 
To prepare a shoe for receiving a new sole 
place it on the stand, draw a line on the shank 
where the sole will be nailed, and cut the old sole 
off at a point one inch toward the toe from that line. 











THERE IS NO NEED OF ALWAYS LEAVING 
TO THE COBBLER THE TASK OF 
REPAIRING YOUR SHOES 


Taper the remaining old leather from the shank 
line toward the cut. Build up the centre of the 
shoe with carefully cut pieces of tar felt until the 
surface is even with the welt, which is the strip 
of leather round the sole to which the upper is 
attached. Remember that any unevenness in the 
surface will cause discomfort. It is often neces- 
sary to cut very thin and small pieces of felt to 
fill up slight depressions. They should be pasted 
in place—never nailed. 

When you have prepared both shoes in that 
way, cut from your sheet of sole leather two soles 
a. little larger than the shoe, to allow for trimming 
to the welt. Soak them for a short time and lay 
them aside to drain; then cut the scaly part from 
the undressed side. Cut the shank to the desired 
angle and make the splice to fit the shoe, but do 
not cut the sole to a fine edge. Leave the edge 
about one sixteenth of an inch thick to give 
strength, and let it overlap the original sole about 
an inch at the joint. 

In the process of moulding the sole to fit the 
shoe hammer’it well on an iron block or a large 
iron last laid across the knees. Place the shoe on 
the stand and the sole on the shoe with the shank 
splice well fitted. Press the sole to the welt to see 
that it projects everywhere. When it is properly 
placed drive in two temporary eight-ounce tacks 
to hold it while you nail across the splice with 
half-inch clinch nails placed a quarter of an inch 
apart and an eighth of an inch from the edge. 
Clinch the nails thoroughly on the inside. 

Now press the sole and the welt closely together 
and cut away the surplus leather on the sole nearly 
up to the welt, but leaving a slight fullness to be 
removed after you have nailed it on. Set the di- 
viders to half an inch, and trace a guide line round 
the sole for the nails. With the pegging awl and 


the hammer make shallow holes along the line, 
half an inch apart. Then place acommon shoe nail 
| or a half-inch clinch nail in one of the holes, press 
| the shoe hard on the last immediately below and 
| strike the nail a hard, quick blow to drive it 
| through the sole. You may have to give it a second 
| blow in order to make a smooth surface inside. 
| When you have nailed the sole, file and sand- 
| paper the surface or leave the natural dressing, 
| as you prefer. The forme: looks better, the latter 
wears better. Trim the edge of the sole in such a 
| Way that it will flare outward a little from the welt 
| and correct any defect in the perfect contour of 
the sole. The final touch is to burnish the edge 
and apply a coating of shoe ink or tan dressing. 


PUTTING ON A PATCH 
To get material for putting on a patch cut a 
piece of soft leather from the upper of an old shoe. 





EVEN SEWING ON A SOLE IS NOT TOO 
DIFFICULT FOR THE AMATEUR COBBLER 


When you have made it the required size and 
shape, pare away the undressed side for a quarter 
of an inch all round, to leave a very thin edge. 

Put the stretcher in the shoe and tighten it mod- 
erately ; then place the patch in position and mark 
round it. Scratch off all the dressing within the 
line and give both shoe and patch a coating of 
cement. When the cement has turned white, hold 
both shoe and patch near a gentle heat until the 
whiteness disappears. Place the patch in position, 
press it firmly to the shoe, especially round the 
edges, and lay it aside for an hour. Then remove 
any surplus cement and apply a coat of shoe 
dressing. The shoe should not be worn for twenty- 
four hours. 

Having accomplished so much, the amateur cob- 
bier can turn his attention with every promise of 
success to less simple repairing, such as sewing 
on a sole and attaching a rubber heel. 


MAKING A SEWING THREAD 

A sewing thread is made up of several strands 
of flax thread twisted together and waxed. The 
number of strands varies from two to six for a 
dress shoe,.and from six to ten for a heavy shoe. 
After the thread is made up, twisted and waxed, 
a bristle is attached to each end to serve as a 
needle to lead the thread through a hole in the 
leather. 

To make a sewing thread draw from the inside 
of the ball a strand about a yard long, and untwist 
it until the fibres are separated. Then break it 
with a quick snap and pull it apart gently so that 
the ends will be long and slender. Now draw out 
of the ball a second strand, and place its end half 
an inch from the end of the first strand. Break it 
as you did the first, and continue adding strands 
until you have the required number. Arrange the 
ends: so that no two meet at the same place, but 
so that each shall be within two inches of another 
in order that they may be securely attached to the 
bristle. + 

Now wrap one end of the made-up thread once 
round the tips of two fingers of the left hand, pass 
the thread through a fixed ring or over a hook or 
a door knob and roll the other end upon the knee 
to twist the thread. 

Then apply a coating. of wax before taking it 
from the ring. The wax should be held in a bit of 
leather to protect the fingers and drawn over the 
thread lightly and quickly several times. 

You are now ready to attach a bristle to each 
end. Split the bristle in halves from the frayed 
end to within about two inches from the head—the 
fleshy end. Take the head in the left hand between 
the thumb and the finger, and fold one part over 
the finger and secure it. Arrange the bristle so 
that the end of the split rests on the flat surface 
of the finger tip. Place the extreme 
points of the thread in the crotch and 


FORCES 


The Postmaster-General, the 
Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy have announced 
that arrangements have been per- 
fected whereby the Christmas 
mail to the American expedition- 
ary forces in: Europe is to be 


delivered by Christmas morning. 
This delivery is dependent upon 
the observance of the following 
mailing directions : 

1, Mails to reach the soldiers 
in France by Christmas morning 


must be posted not 


later than 
November 15, : 














release the bristle round the finger. Grip the bris- 
tle and point of the thread firmly between the 
thumb and finger while you slide the thumb 
toward the end of the finger. That should roll the 
end of the thread tightly round the bristle. Repeat 
the rolling, if necessary, to make a secure fasten- 


ing. 

While holding the head of the bristle in the left 
hand, connect one side of the bristle with the 
thread, place both across the right-hand finger 
and roll them together with the thumb. Hold that 
part between other fingers while twisting the re- 
maining part of the bristle alone. When both parts 
are well twisted, place them together, straighten 
them, hold the bristle ends together and let the 
head loose. If the rolling is properly done, the 
head will slowly revolve once or twice, and thereby 
wind the two sections together. 

Finish rolling them tightly, fold the thread over 
the finger, pierce a hole through the flax thread 
four inches from the end, pass the bristle through 
the hole and draw the thread through until it is 
straightened. That will tie the end of the bristle 
and the end of all the strands securely together. 

Cut off the fleshy tip of the bristle and make the 
end smooth with fine sandpaper. 

Do not make a thread longer than is necessary 
to sew all round a sole—about a yard. Keep the 
thread well waxed as you sew. 

Use an awl slightly smaller than the two threads 
combined. If it is larger, the stitches will be loose 
in the holes and will wear through between the 
sole and the welt. 


PREPARING THE SHOE FOR SEWING 

To prepare the shoe cut off the old sole and fit 
the new one as you did in making ready to nail 
on a sole. After you have nailed the sole at the 
shank joint you are ready to cut the channel to 
receive the stitches. 

Draw the guide line one sixteenth of an inch 
from the edge of the sole and, holding the knife 
firmly in the right hand with its end between the 
tips of the thumb and forefinger at an angle of 
about thirty degrees to the surface of the sole, 
slide the blade along the line from shank to shank, 
cutting halfway through the sole. The bottom of 
the cuf, or bed, of the channel must be opposite 
the holes in the welt. The sole will then be drawn 
directly to the welt as you sew it, and the size and 
shape of the shoe preserved. Moisten the thin 
edge of the flap and turn it back with the heel pry 
or channel opener and the shoe is ready for sewing. 

Place the shoe and the last together on the left 
knee with the upper toward the right hand. Fasten 
the shoe to the knee with a strap or rope passed 
over the shoeand under the heel of the worker. If 
the heel is raised high before the rope is adjusted, 
the shoe can be pulled to the knee by lowering the 
heel. Pass the sewing awl through the first hole 
in the welt near the joint and out through the 
deepest part of the channel. Draw the thread 
through the hole to its centre, making both ends 
of equal length. Test that by matching the bristles. 

Make another hole through the welt and the chan- 
nel, pass the left-hand bristle through the channel 
and the right-hand bristle through the welt. Both 
bristles are now projecting through the hole but 
in opposite directions. Pull both bristles through 
until the thread can be reached, then quickly 
twist each thread round two fingers and pull both 
about two thirds through. Pass each thread quickly 
round the hand and finish the stitch, pulling hard 
enough with the right hand to draw the stitch well 
into the channel. Do not pull too hard, however, 
or the thread will break through the leather. The 
stitches should be one eighth of an inch apart. 

When the sewing is finished, turn the leather 
over the stitches in the channel and, while it is 
still wet, hammer it down gently to a smooth sur- 
face. After the surface is filed and sandpapered, 
burnish the edge of the sole. 


ATTACHING A RUBBER HEEL 

Take off lifts enough to equal the thickness of 
the rubber heel and file the surface level. Select a 
rubber heel as near as possible the size of the 
newly made surface. Apply a liberal dressing of 
cement to both heel and shoe, and lay them aside 
until the cement turns white. Warm them until 
all whiteness disappears, and nail the heel .se- 
curely to the shoe. Trim and burnish the surface 
if necessary, and give a coating of shoe ink. The 
rubber heel contains a steel plate almost.its full 
size; so avoid cutting the rubber if possible. The 
nails go through holes in the plate; so set the nail- 
heads into the rubber until they reach the steel. 
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THE YULETIDE CALENDAR 

66 MOTHER, when is Christmas coming ?” 
In Norse countries there is a custom 
that soothes the impatient children who 
reiterate that question. On the first day of Decem- 
ber an ordinary wooden hoop is gayly dressed in 
evergreen, and to it at regular inter- 
vals twenty-four candles are attached. 


CHRISTMAS MAIL FOR AMERICAN 


ABROAD 


2. Every package must bear 
conspicuously the words, ‘‘Christ- 
mas mail,” the complete address 
of the person for whom it is 
intended, and in the upper left- 
hand corner the name and ad- 
dress of the sender. 


8. Every parcel must be so 
packed and wrapped as to admit 
of easy inspection by the post- 
master. No parcel will be dis- 
patched to France that has not 
the postmaster’s certificate that 
it contains no prohibited articles. 


The rate of postage on parcels to members of the American 
expeditionary forces in France is twelve cents a pound from 
any place within the United States. 


It is put away in a room by itself, and at dusk 
one candle is lighted. ° 

That night when the restless question is asked, 
the mother with much mystery leads the little 
ones into the room where stands the evergreen 
candelabrum with its one lighted candle. Then 
she answers the question. 

“Not until aid the candles are lighted will Christ- 
mas be here,” she says. 

The children gaze in awestruck silence. The 
next morning there is indeed something new to 
talk about. And when that day in its turn rolls 
round to dusk again, the same ceremony is re- 
peated. Only this time, wonder of wonders, two 
candles instead of one are pointing their cheery 
fingers upward. 

A few years ago it was an American woman’s 
privilege to visit in a Danish family in the early 
days of December. The first evening a little tot 
nestled close to her, saying, “Come, [’ll show you 
when Christmas will be here.” She then led her 
to the room of mystery. There, hand in hand, they 
stood looking at the beautiful emblem, and the 
small face radiated reverence and delight. 

So evening by evening do the.children receive 
their message. And joy increases as candle after 
candle adds its blaze. 

It is a._pretty custom, and may contain a hint for 
American mothers of impatient children. 








FISH RECEIPTS APPROVED BY THE 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


HE United States has the reputation of being 
the greatest meat-eating country in the world. 
As a nation we have rarely stinted ourselves 
in our favorite food, but now we face the neces- 
sity of doing it. The meat supply is short, and we 
are confronted by the duty of making it extend 
over our own and our allies’ needs. Now is the 
time to make the best possible use of one of our 
greatest resources—the fish in our coastal and 
inland waters. There is no better substitute for 
meat. It has the advantage of being cheaper, and 
it contains virtually the same amount of nutriment 
and is no less palatable. Many communities that 
are trying to do their best to serve the nation are 
urging housewives to add to.the traditional Fri- 
day “fish day” two other fish days—Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

The government food administrators have re- 
cently given some excellent suggestions and have 
prepared tested receipts for cooking fish in espe- 
cially palatable ways. Among their suggestions is 
the eminently practical one that when you buy fish 
itis well to make a point of getting the kind that is 
caught in your own locality. Fresher and cheaper 
food is the advantage. You may be reasonably 
sure that your fish is fresh if its eyes are bright, 
its gills red and its flesh firm and odorless. 


Fish Stuffing.—Mix one half cupful of cracker 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of melted: butterine, 
one half teaspoonful of salt, one eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, a few drops of onion juice and two 
tablespoonfuis of hot water. 


Salmon Loaf.—Mix one half cupful of fresh or 
canned salmon, one half cupful of stale bread 
crumbs, one beaten egg, one half cupful of milk 
one half teaspoonful of lemon juice and one half 
teaspoonful of onion_juice, and per and 
salt to suit the taste. Put the mixture in a greased 
baking dish or in custard cups and bake it in a 
moderate oven for about twenty minutes. 


Fish Croquettes.—Mix two cupfuls of cold, cooked 
fish, one cupful of croquetfe sauce, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and add flavoring of 
Salt, pepper, lemon juice and onion juice. Shape 
the mixture into croquettes, dip them in crumbs, 
and then in a batter of egg and crumbs. Place 
them in a pan and bake in the oven until they are 
thoroughly browned; or make a sauté by frying 
them in a pan with a little fat. 


ren ape Croquette Mixtures.—Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of drippings and add five tablespoonfuls 
of flour, a little salt, pepper, celery salt, lemon 
are and a few drops of onion juice, and one cup- . 
ul of fish stock or of milk. Cook the mixture until 
it is thick. The sauce is sufficient to thicken two 
cupfuls of meat, for all kinds of croquettes. It 
may be varied by adding the yolks of two eggs or 
one egg, and by substituting one cupful of tomato 
or canned tomato pulp for the milk or stock. 


Scalloped Fish.—Scald one and one half cupfuls 
of milk with one slice of onion, a blade of mace 
and a bit of bay leaf. Then remove the seasonings. 
Melt a tablespoonful of drippings, add three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one half teaspoonful of salt and 
one eighth teaspoonful of pepper; then gradually 
add the milk and let it boil hard. Put one cupful 
of boiled fish in a greased baking dish, sprinkle it 

ey with salt and pepper, and pour over it half 

tof the sauce; then put in another cupful of fish, 
season it as before, cover the top with crumbs 
moistened with drippings, and bake the mixture 
in a hot oven until the crumbs are brown. 


Fish Chowder.—Cut two grunte of fish, such as 
cod or haddock, into small pieces, and put the 
bones and any trimmings to boil in one quart of 
water. Cut one quarter pound of salt pork into 
small dice and heat it in a saucepan. Slice one 
small onion and fry it in the pork fat, being care- 
ful not to let it brown; then skim out the onion, 
add to the fat three sliced potatoes, and strain 
over them the water in which you have boiled the 
fishbones. Let the mixture cook for five minutes; 
then add the fish, two teaspoonfuls of salt and one 
eighth teaspoontul of white pepper, and let it cook 
for fifteen minutes, or until the fish is done. Add 
one quart of milk and serve it. Just before you 
serve the chowder add pilot biscuit. 


Fish Pudding.— Pound two cupfuls of boiled 
halibut until it is thoroughly mashed; then rub it 
through a sieve and season it with one and one 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, one quarter teaspoonful 
of pepper and one half teaspoonful of onion juice. 
Put one and one half tablespoonfuls of drippings 
into a saucepan; when it is melted, add one half 
tablespoonful of flour and let it cook for a few 
minutes, Now slowly add one half cupful of milk, 
stirring it constantly until it is well scalded; then 
add the fish pulp. Take the mixture from the fire, 
add two beaten eggs and mix everything thor- 
oughly. Grease well a mould that holds a pint or 
a little more; put in the mixture, pressing it well 
against the sides to remove any air bubbles. Cover 
the mould with a greased paper, and set it in a 
oo in which you have poured warm water to half 





he height of the mould. Place the pan and the 
mould in a moderate oven and let them remain for 





thirty minutes, but do not let the water boil. 
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ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 


HIS affection, called also acid dyspepsia, 
is of common occurrence. It is caused 
by the presence of an excessive amount 
of hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice. 
That acid is a constituent of the normal 
gastric juice, but when it is present in 

excessive amount it interferes with the digestion 

and causes much distress or even actual pain. 

Young adults suffer more frequently than children 

or older persons, but there are many victims of 

the disease among persons from forty to fifty years 
of age. 

The ‘symptoms are somewhat as follows, al- 
though, of course, they vary in severity and in 
character in different cases: The patient’s appetite 
is good and he eats with relish, but at a variable 
period after the meal—generally from half an hour 
to an hour—he experiences a feeling of fullness 
and discomfort in the stomach. Gradually the dis- 
comfort becomes more pronounced and merges 
into a burning sensation— heartburn; there is a 
feeling of constriction in the throat, a hot gas es- 
eapes from the stomach, and the patient often 
raises a small amount of acid fluid that burns 
the throat—water brash. In very severe cases he 
vomits an acrid, sour material that may even be 
streaked with blood. There may or may not be 
actual pain in addition to the intense discomfort 
that has been described. 

Acidity of the stomach may arise from a great 
variety of causes. It may accompany actual inflam- 
mation of the stomach,—acute or chronic gastritis, 
especially the latter,—but in that case it is only one 
among a number of symptoms, and seldom the 
most prominent. It is also commonly present in 
cases of ulcer of the stomach, but in that condition 
the pain is more intense and there is also likely to 
be considerable blood in the vomited matter. 

Usually acid dyspepsia is one of the so-called 
neuroses—associated with no actual change, either 
inflammatory or ulcerative, in the stomach, so far 
as the usual methods of examination enable phy- 
sicians to discover. It occurs for the most part in 
those who eat too hastily, who eat at irregular 
hours, or who eat too little at one meal and. too 
much at another, or who carry ‘the trials and 
worries of the day with them to the table. Highly 
nervous persons often suffer, and so do the hypo- 
chondriacal, who are constantly watching for symp- 
toms—a quest that is generally successful. 

The treatment of acid dyspepsia, which is based 
so largely upon its causes, will be considered in a 
future article. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


77 MAN of strong character,” began Farm- 
er Giles, “is almost sure to have imi- 
tators; but it is almost a pity that it is 
so likely to be his worst peculiarities 
that get copied the most faithfully. 

“Now there was old Col. Joyce—a 
man to be looked up to on account of his firm con- 
victions and self-reliance. He began with nothing, 
and made his way to success in life with no one to 
thank for it but himself. Of course he had better 
judgment and more energy than most men; and he 
seemed to realize the fact, particularly as he got 
along in years. Pretty touchy and arbitrary the old 
colonel was, and some folks didn’t like to work for 
him. One thing he wouldn’t stand, and that was 
advice. 

“I’m paying you for your work, not for your 
opinion,’ he’d say, and he’d look to be about seven 
feet tall when lie said it. Somehow I could always 
seem to take that from the colonel, for he had the 
brains to go with it. 

“But you know that young Carl Dunning who 
studied law in the old gentleman’s office? Well, it 
looks as if Carl were trying to make another Col. 
Joyce out of himself, and the pattern is just a grain 
- too large. The self-sufficiency and domineering 
ways Carl could get hold of all right, but the good, 
sound judgment wasn’t so easy to learn. 

“T had a little experience with him a short time 
ago that goes to illustrate the point. You know 
Carl inherited money lately,—most anyone could 
do that if he happened to be born right,—and he 
is spreading himself considerably. Among other 
things, he has built a summer cottage up by Bart- 
lett Pond that is quite different from anything else 
in those parts—unique, he calls it. 

“Well, I own a piece of land near there, and last 
winter [I had occasion to cut down one of the 
biggest oak trees I ever saw. Carl was looking 
round one day and saw the stump, and he came to 
me and asked me what Id take for it delivered 
over at his place. 

“After considering, I set a price; and then I 
went so far as to ask him what he wanted it for. 
He hesitated and sort of scowled, but finally said 
that he was going to have it for a kind of rustic 
table. I could see by his manner that he didn’t 
wish to discuss his plans, but I was foolish enough 
to start to make one little suggestion. 

“He stopped me short. ‘Look here, Mr. Giles,’ 
Says he, ‘I’m paying you for the stump and for 
your services, but I haven’t a cent to pay you for 
advice.’ And he drew himself up to look like the 
colonel, but fell considerably short of it. 

“Well, I hadn’t been intending to charge any- 
thing for advice anyway, but I said no more, and 


























in a few days I delivered the stump. Carl wasn’t 
at the cottage at the time, and I left the stump in 
the yard. It was still there the other day when I 
drove past the place. 

“Now the colonel wouldn’t have listenéd to any 
suggestion of mine any more than Carl would. But, 
you see, if it had been the colonel I shouldn’t have 
had any occasion to make any. His own horse 
sense would have shown him that you couldn’t get 
the stump into that living room without tearing 
out the side of the house. 

“That stump, setting there,” Mr. Giles concluded, 
“is a kind of object lesson. It serves to remind ye 
that high-and-mighty ways that may go well enough 
with a big man seem kind of ridiculous when they 
are copied by some little fellow; and, also, that it 
doesn’t always pay for just ordinary folks to be 
scornful of advice, particularly when it is offered 
free of charge.” 
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PIDGIN ENGLISH 


N China servants speak pidgin, or business, 
I English to their employers; and servants from 
different parts of China will use this weird 
language in speaking to each other. The formation 


language itself is an extraordinary mixture of 
English, Portuguese, French and Chinese. Some of 
the phrases, says Mrs. De Burgh Dalyin An Irish- 
woman in China, are very quaint and amusing. 

A bishop is called ‘‘No. 1, top side joss pidgin 
man.” “Top side” means heaven, “joss,” god, 
“pidgin,” business. 


Shanghai. They entered the hotel and asked the 
proprietor, a courteous American, if His Majesty 
were at home. 

“Boy,” called the proprietor, “one piecee King 
have got?” 

“Have got, sir,” replied the boy cheerfully. 

“His Majesty is at home, gentlemen,” trans- 
lated the proprietor. 

One day, says Mrs. Daly, a large party assembled 
on a steamer to bid farewell to homeward-bound 
friends. Wishing to make certain that the steamer 
should not carry us off, we informed the steward 
in excellent Mandarin that he was to come and 
warn us of her departure. He stared blankly. Some 
one tried Ningpo dialect—no use; Shanghai—still 
a blank stare. At last my husband called out: 

“Boy!” 

“Yessir.” 

“Wantchee walkee can come talkee! Savvee?” 

“All right, sir; my savvee.” 

Servants quickly find out our likes and dislikes 
in food, and act accordingly. A friend of mine was 
fond of snipe, and often ordered them for dinner. 
One evening, when an unexpected guest arrived, 
she told Boy that since there were not enough snipe 
she would not eat one. Presently Boy nudged her 
and remarked in a loud whisper: 

“Missee can have snipe; one piecee man no 


chow!” 
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WAR-MADE WORDS 


OT long ago Capt. Ian Hay, who came to the 
N United States from the British front in Flan- 

ders, explained to a representative of the 
New York Times the derivation of the word 
“blighty,” so familiar in the mouths of British sol- 
diers as an affectionate synonym for “home” and 
“England.” 

It is said to come from a Hindustani word, 
bhilati, which means “over the seas.’’ The word is 
widely used and stands for any number of things. 
For example, a “blighty”’ wound is a severe wound 
that involves sending the victim home to recover. 
A “couchy” wound is another matter—a comfort- 
able wound that means a short lay-off in the 
hospital, with good living, no work and no incon- 
venience to speak of. The soldiers probably coined 
“eouchy” from the French word coucher. 

The Tommies have built up a new language of 
intercourse with the inhabitants—a sort of lingua 
franca. It consists of their own speech, with occa- 
sional French words and phrases interlarded. One 
of the most remarkable is “napoo,” which, appar- 
ently, comes from the French phrase, il n’y a plus. 
At first it meant ‘‘enough,” ‘‘no more.” It was the 
remark with which a man pushed back his plate at 
dinner and rose from the table. But now it has 
been considerably extended, and means, “dead,” 
“gone away,” as well. 

Not long ago a soldier brought another soldier 
up before his commanding officer on charges. 

“ What is the charge against this man?” the 
officer asked. 

“He threatened me, sir,” replied the complainant. 

“Threatened you? What did he say?” 

“He said he’d napoo me, sir.” 
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THE FISHES’ SIXTH SENSE 


OW salt-water fish that at certain periods in 
H their lives migrate to fresh water always 
find their way into the same rivers is made 
clear by the investigations of two doctors who 
have recently been studying the reaction of salt- 
water fish to various conditions of environment. 
It appears, says a writer in Popular Science 
Monthly, that herrings can detect differences in 
heat and cold as small as a quarter of a degree, or 
less. They also know when even the slightest 


scientists have even proposed that herring and 
other fish be used to detect the presence of chem- 
icals in the water, just as canaries are used to 
discover traces of poisonous gas in mines. 

The investigators say that salmon find their 
way into rivers by means of the presence of acids 
or alkalis, which, of course, varies in different 
streams. Even when they are a long way out at 
sea they can discover the trace that will lead them 
to the bay and the stream that they seek. It thus 
becomes unnecessary to appeal to a “homing in- 
stinct” to explain the return of certain salmon to 
certain rivers or the ‘‘running’’ of herring to cer- 
tain localities. 
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AN OCCASION FOR GRIEF 


FTER shoveling the snow from the sidewalk 
for two hours little Patsy, says Reedy’s 
Mirror, began to cry. 

“What’s the trouble, my little man?” asked a 
sympathetic neighbor. 

“A bad tramp came along and stole the snow 
shovel from the boy next door.” 

“Well, my lad, it’s a very nice thing to be sym- 
pathetic,” said the neighbor, “but you mustn’t 
worry so over other people’s affairs.” 

“Tt ain’t that,” said the boy. “I’m crying because 





he didn’t steal my shovel, too.” 


of the sentence is the same as in Chinese; the | 





trace of acid or alkali is present in the water. Some 


There is a story of two men who came to call | 
upon the King of Siam when he was staying in | 























L.DOUGLAS 


“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


$3 $3.50 +4 $4.50 $5 +6 ‘7 & 8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known a 
Shoes in the World. © 


| Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 

the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they doin New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. | 


he quality of W. L. Doug- \ 













We ” las product is guaranteed — a 
, by more than 40 years experi- $3 $2.50 $2 
After the actual value has ence in making fine shoes. " 
been determined the oper- ee smart — are the leaders in a — - we 
America. ey are made in a well-equipped factory 
ator stamps W.L. Douglas ™ 


at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 


name and the retail price 
on the bottom of all shoes 


which protects the wearer make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
: . : . BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 

against prices for inferior W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 

shoes. stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
veniefit to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 

President 





CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 

















Va, W. L. DOUGLAS. SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Copyright.Wl. Douglas Shoe Co. 

















Just Three Weeks Left 


to earn this Bright, New Silver Dollar 
with Premiums and other Rewards besides 


Companion subscribers who introduce The Companion into at least three 
new homes before Thanksgiving are to be especially rewarded this year. 
Why not join the ranks of the fortunate winners? Just ove new subscrip- 
tion per week before Offer closes—and the extra Prize is yours. 


How to Get 
he E Doll between October 18 and Novem- 
the Extra Dollar per 29, 1917 (Thanksgiving Day), 
sends us at least three new yearly subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion will not only receive three Premiums of 
his own selection, but in addition he will also receive, as an 
EXTRA PRIZE FOR EARLY WORK, a Bright, New Silver 
Dollar, fresh from Uncle Sam’s Mint. 
TO COUNT ON THIS OFFER, new subscriptions must be 
mailed at your post office on or after October 18, but not later 
than November 29, 1917. The Dollar will be sent as soon as 
your third subscription is recorded. Only one Silver Dollar to 
a worker. This Offer is open to Youth’s Companion subscribers 


only, and not to agents, agencies, publishers or news dealers. 
See Conditions, page 585, in The Companion of October 18, 1917. 


These same THREE new subscriptions will also count toward 
FIVE for a Winner’s Gift and for all other Offers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION - _ BOSTON, 


Every Companion subscriber who, 
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BOSE 652 BES 





Like the other great 
events of life, buying 
the family car is very 
much the concern of 
the wife and mother. 


Happy that woman— 
and her name is legion 
—who by helpful sug- 
gestion persuades her 


provider against too | 


small a car or by loving 
restraint checks an over- 
generous husband who 
would otherwise make 
the mistake of too large 
a car. 


It is the woman of the 
family that suffers most 
the fatigue and incon- 
venience of too small 
a car—her’s the self- 
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Model Eighty-Five Four 


denial if too great an ex- 
pense is shouldered in 
operating too largea car. 


The thirty-five horse- 
power Overland Model 

_Eighty-Five Four 1s 
roomy enough to be 
perfectly comfortable— 
to ward off fatigue on 
those long trips which 
should be of such 
healthful benefit to the 
whole family. 


It has big, comfortable 
seats and cantilever rear 
springs that make it 
easy riding. 


Yet it is not too large 
to be economical of 
operation. 


And in the building of 


Catalog on request. Address Dept. 726 


this beautiful Overland 
there is no hint of 
experiment, no con- 
struction extravagance. 


For years it has outsold 
all other cars of such 


comfortable size, and 


produced in larger 
quantities, it is more in- 
expensively produced 
and sold ata lower price 
than would otherwise 
buy such comfort, style, 
reliability, and quality. 


Its purchase is dictated 
by common sense and 
the practice of trueecon- 
omy—it will be a great 
event in your life. See - 
the Willys-Overland 


dealer about it now. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 























